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BSOSS Il 


A Substitute 
for Coffee | 











Old Grist Mill 


The Family Beverage 
That’s Better Than Coffee. 


Don't take our word for it. Try it and find 
out if we are right or not. Old Grist Mill has 
been on the market 15 years and is the only 
coffee" used in thousands of the best homes. 
Contains the nutritive properties of wheat and 
other valuable grains. Healthful, delicious, 
satisfying. Any grocer can supply it. 


150 to 200 Cups to the Pound, 20c. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 
cece seman 














Close’s Candy 
for Children 


is the Confection 


mothers should tell their 
children to buy. Children 
are constantly craving sweets 
and buying them at the 
nearest store. 

CLOSE’S candies are 
pure, wholesome and deli- 
cious. Be sure your children 
ask for them. Give us the 
name of your dealer, if he 
does not carry our goods, 
and we will give you the 
name of a dealer who does. 

Address Dept. 1, 


The George Close Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 








SALAD CREAM 
PLEASES THE PALATE, 


arouses the appetite, assists digestion 
and conduces to good health. Made 
from the purest, freshest and most 
wholesome ngredients. Free from oil, 
artificial coloring and chemical preserv- 
atives. Better than home-made dress- 
ings and ey ag = in its excellence. Ask 
Grocersforit. Free Booklet,’ How to Make 
Salads and Sandwiches,” sent on request. 


D. 6 L. SLADE CO., Boston. 

















BOYS AND 
LITTLE FELLOWS 


A shoe that is honestly made of 
the best material; stylish, comfort- 
able, and will wear like “sixty.” 


Boy’s Book Free. 


Tells how to make boats and do tricks, etc. 
Send name of your shoe dealer and get one. 


Tf your dealer doesn't sell Dodge Shoes, 
send your size with price, and we 
wil see that you are supplied. 


6 tol, $1.65 rN 
1 to 0x, $2029 


Express Prepaid. 
LT 


A. F. Dodge, 


THE BOYS 
SHOEMAKER, 






















Made in 
Black or 
Tan Leather. 











New England and Other Matters. 


ING GEORGE V is looked upon by the 

people of New England with feelings vastly 
| different than those that went out to the earlier 
| Georges from our great- zrandfathers. That 
| was not so very long ago, as history is reckoned, 
| but there have been wonderful changes in the 
years between. The weak, oppressed colonies 
have taken a place in the front rank of the 
nations. Moreover, the new King George is 
vastly more of a credit to the British throne 
than were the earlier monarchs of that name. 
No nations could well have more friendly feel- 
ings for each other than now exist between the 
great empire over which George V has been 
suddenly called to reign and the great republic 
which won its independence from George III 
after long and bloody years of war. ‘Ihe 
mourning here for King Edward VII was sin- 
cere and general. Flags were at half-staff 
and memorial services were held in many 
places. Pleasant memories were recalled of his 
visit to Boston as a young prince in 1860. To 
King George V, his son and successor, and to 
Queen Mary, New England and all the New 
World extend cordial wishes for a long and suc- 
cessful reign. e 


T would be a difficult thing for any town 
of twenty-five hundred people to make a more 
remarkable record in the matter of births and 
deaths than was made last year by Ashland, in 
the northern part of Maine. There were only | ® 
eight deaths for the whole year, or about three 
deaths per thousand of population. Moreover, 
all those who died had passed middle age, 
and one of them was killed in a railroad acci- 
dent. During the year there were sixty-seven 
births in the town, thirty-one boys and thirty- 
six girls. Nor was Cupid idle, for thirty-three 
marriages were recorded. No town which 
desires to be known as a health resort or to 
enjoy a general boom could ask for a better 
asset than these figures present. 
& 
E hpes holding of Sunday - school sessions at 
noon, as is the general rule, has its disad- 
vantages, and there is a movement for a change | w 
to an earlier hour, say at nine o’clock in the 
morning. In several Conneeticut cities, New 
Haven and New London in particular, this 
change has been made by some of the churches, 
and the results are said to be very satisfactory. 
The departure demands an earlier start on 
Sunday morning than is the rule in many 
households, but this will harm nobody. It is 
urged that in the morning the young people are 
in a better mood for religious instruction than 
later on, at the end of a church service which 
is deemed long enough for the older folks. 
Moreover, the change allows an earlier midday 
meal, and clears the way for a restful Sunday 
afternoon. ® 


ASSACHUSETTS is the second state in 

New England and the twelfth in the Union 
to add Columbus day, October 12th, to its list of 
legal holidays. The same action was taken by 
Connecticut a year earlier, and California, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, 
Montana, New Jersey, New York and Penn- 
sylvania are the other states where recent legis- 
lative action has established this new holiday. 
The need of any more holidays was seriously 
disputed by many, and the advisability of 
creating this particular holiday met some oppo- 
sition, but the influences behind the movement 
were strong, and have prevailed with the legis- 
latures of these twelve states. It has been 
urged that the first observance of the new holi- 
day in Massachusetts should be marked by the 
erection of a colossal statue of the great dis- 
coverer, either upon some outer island in Boston 
harbor or upon some prominent site in the city. 

& 


'WO of the New England colleges lose their 

presidents at the close of the present aca- 
demic year, Smith and Boston University. 
President Seelye has been at the head of Smith 
ever since it was established in 1872, and his 
loss will be deeply felt. A great part of the 
four thousand alumne will be back at com- 


over an extra day, that there may be special 
exercises in honor of the retiring president. 
Boston University will lose the beloved leader, 
Doctor Huntington, who has been at the head 


years before that. At several other colleges 
the commencement season will be marked by 
special features. At Tufts it is the close of the 
era of coeducation, and henceforth the young 
women of the institution, who number now 
one-third of the students, will have a college of 
their own, Jackson College. At Bowdoin there 
will be a day with a special program in honor 
of Commander Peary of the class of 1877, who 
will return from Europe for the occasion, 
crowned with the highest honors of the world’s 
scientific bodies as the discoverer of the north 
pole. At Harvard, the presence of ex-President 
Roosevelt of the class of 1880, fresh from the 
sport of Africa and the honors of Europe, will 
be a notable feature, and he will preside for the 
first time as president of the alumni association. 
President Taft will attend the commencement 
exercises at Yale, where his oldest son is a 





member of the graduating class. 


mencement, and the program will be extended | 


of its affairs since 1904, and who was dean of | 
the department of liberal arts for twenty-two | 
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Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The publishers of The Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University in New England. 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
IN, N.H. High elevation in one of the 

most attractive sections of the New Hampshire Moun- 
tains. Experienced instructors. Certificate privileges. 
New and separate dormitories for girls and boys. 
ona 9 fiel he endowment permits low cost of 
$200. Address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Mass. 
Elementary Course: Two years. Prepares for teach- 
ing in elementary schools. Commercial Course: Three 
years. Prepares for teaching commercial subjects in secondary 
schools. Special Courses for college and normal school 
graduates and teachers. Coeducational. Tuition free. — 


examinations, June 23 and 24. J. A. PITMAN, Princ 


eae * ¢ 
The Highland Military Zocdeaen 
WORCESTER, MASS. Established in 1856. 
Healthful location in the ‘“* Heart of the Commonwealth."” Effi- 
cient faculty. Preparation for the best institutions. Zerms $400. 
The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., LL. D., Visitor. Address, 
Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Head Master. 


University of Maine, Orono, Me. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering. Chemistry , Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
orestry, Law ‘e courses in Languages. 

Sciences,History,etc. Military Drill. Expenses 

moderate. George Fellows, Pres., Orono, Me. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Ashburnham, Mass. 
By reason of its endowment it offers all the advantages 
a high-priced school for the annual expense of $275. 
Gyamesiam. Athletic field. Coeducationa!. For cata- 
logue, address H.S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


The Browne and Nichols School, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. FOR BOYS. 28th 
ba su =, High standards—sound methods 
of w ate RE: Classes limited to 16, 
practically private tuition. xceptional facilities 
or fitting for Harvard. lustrated Catalogue. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
Copley Sesare), 


Boston, Mass. 
nan shed 1828 4h exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS 2a, Pee OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
HAGAR and Kurt, Principals. 


Posse Gymnasium ee 


Training School Department. — peaees course to fit 
teachers of So am Training. Dositt ons for graduates. 
Medical — Courses of two years, one year 
and special ey course, all accompanied by hospital 
ork. Address REGISTRA R, Posse Gymnasium. 


Banking, Com’! Law, 
N N Stenography, Type- 
writing, Telegraphy, 

ly 


Penmanship, English, etc., thorou taught at 
Eastman College. Positions = graduates of 
complete commercial course. Summer session. Addres: 


C. C. GAINES, Box 92, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 

Besides the regular courses, has special elective 
courses for graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges, and 
teachers of three years’ experience in language, liter- 
ature, science, mathematics, history and pedagogy, 

Entrance examinations June 23d and 24th, and 
September 6 and 7, 1910. For circulars, address, 

ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $300 per year. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


Williston Seminary 


EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 


A modern school for boys. 70th year begins in 
September. a and dormitory system. Scientific 
and preparatory departments. Gymnasium and ath- 
letic field. Custleeniionss solicited. Address, 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Box 1550-A. 


“I have always considered Monson Academy a school of the 
highest class,and admirably rong re boys for col _ 6 


Henry B. Brown, Ex-Justice of the U 
‘ACADEMY 


MONSON “4SA°EM 


Fifteen miles from Springfield. An endowed school- 
a graduates have entered college. Certificate 
privile; 

New Dormitory, Gymnestium. guegident Feretent, 
Director. Rate extras). 
| proven worth. For BE and Ie — | views ~ Ky 


| HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING, Prin., Monson, Mass. 



















































Tabor Academy 


Marion, Mass. 


A modern endowed school, with the best 
features of the old New England Academy. 

Boys. and girls over twelve years of age 
admitted, if ready for the usual high-school 
course. Courses preparing for College and 
Business. Handicrafts. 

Beautiful location on the shore of Buzzards 
Bay. Excellent equipment. Annual ex- 
penses less than $325. Address, 

N. C. HAMBLIN, Principal. 














The Sergent School 


For Physical Education 
Enables young men and women to become 
Paent hers of physical pe and assists them 
Oo secure itions. The course is comprehen- 
ee practical and scientific. New building 
a all the latest and mostimproved appara- 
Est. 1881. Waiting list opened. Address 
THE REGISTRAR, Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for ion Sing “Sind 


healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for c ollege. nusual attention 
iven boys under seventeen. Wy eth remenated daily lives 
or all. rge, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. 
For catalogue, address Dk. G. Y. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


TILTON 














Main Building. 


Faculty of seventeen. Thorough  fzaining te in prepa- 
ration for college or business usic, Art, 
Elocution. Special course for Wish School Gradu- 
ates. Beautifully located amid — foothills of the 
White Mountains, the school has all the pare 
Apes, = es of high nod rong ure air and water. 
Six new buildings have ry” to the plant in 
the last four years, including mnasium 
with all modern appointments as ens ning hall 
and four cottages. Athletic field and all outdoor 
sports. Separate dormitories for young men fos 
women. Large endowment allows low rate of 


Address GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 
20 School St., Tilton, N. H. 




















After Graduation 
What? 


It’s really a serious question. 
Some have already laid plans to 
prepare for the professions, while 
others have chosen different lines. 

There are, however, among the 
hundreds of young men who will 
graduate from grammar and high 
schools this month many who 
have not answered the question: 
After graduation what ? 

To such of these who are mechan- 
ically inclined we make a sugges- 
tion: Look up our proposition ! 


WE TEACH 
WATCHMAKIN G, 
ENGRAVING, 
OPTICS. 


Our students are charged only 
one tuition fee for the three lines 
and usually graduate in twelve 
months’ time. 

We have calls for more graduates 
to earn $15 to $25 per week than 
we can supply. 


Write or call for information. 


Waltham Horological School, 
Waltham, Mass. 











f WATER SUPPLY |) 


And Electric Lighting Plants 
For Country Houses. 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 






Tank located 
in cellar. 


Pressure 60 
pounds. 


Furnished 
with hand, 
gasoline 
or electric 
pump. 


The best 
fire 
protection. SiEi&a > " 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS AT PRICES 
WITHIN THE — OF ALL. 


Send for Catalogue ‘““D.”” Let our Engineers 
figure out your needs. 

















\._ LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 SO. MARKET ST.,BOSTON. J 
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in the field and the kitchen, 





P THEclimbing mountain f 
UJ road that led to grand- 

mother’s house on Morn- 
ing-top, Uncle Judson Hyde’s 
roan horse went jogging in the 
August afternoon. In glimpses 
through the treetops on his 
right, Uncle Jud could see the 





Ser 




















pleasant Dorrel Valley, which, 
a green band watered by 
Culver Creek, stretched 
between two lines of 
blue-hooded mountains. 
Far up the valley one 
jutting peak, known 
simply as The Moun- 
tain, exhibited the white 
facade of a summer 
hotel. Otherwise the 
view showed only, dot- 
ting the valley, sub- 
stantial farmhouses in 
red brick, with white 
picket fences and great 
red barns—owned either 
by a Dorrel or a Hyde, 
every one of them. 

The thoughts active 
beneath Uncle Jud’s 
silver thateh of hair 
made his grim, clean- 
shaven lips twitch from 
time to time. The letter 
in the pocket of his over- 
alls felt warm with its 
good news—good news 
for grandmother. © 

Money never came 
amiss on Morning-top, 

-and old Uncle Dave’s 
legacy would be partic- 
ularly appropriate now, 
when perhaps for once 
grandmother could be 
persuaded to use a little 
of it to ease life for her- 
self and grandfather in 
their old age. 

Surely this time she 
could find no excuse for 
throwing money away, 
for so far as Uncle Jud 
could think there were 
no poor, at this minute, 
within all the vicinity of Dorrel Valley ; neither, 
at present, was there one indigent relative who 
could be summoned from a distance and adopted. 
Most luckily, the legacy had come when the 
peril of that invasion of the grandchildren was 
well over, three years in the past. 

Those four distant grandchildren were safe 
among ‘ ‘their ma’s relations, where they belong, 
for there’s little enough of Dorrel or Hyde 
about ’em, as far as I can make out !’’ muttered 
Uncle Jud. 

That old cynic would have sold a score of his 
precious, prosperous acres to have saved grand- 
mother any one of her enthusiasms, her dreams. 
Therefore, it behooved him, so far as in him lay, 
to keep those four grandchildren where Provi- 
dence had placed them, on the other side of the 
continent from that comfortable Pennsylvania 
valley. 

“Sometimes,’’ reflected Uncle Jud, ‘“‘the 
kindest thing you can do for folks is not to let 
’em have what they want.’’ 

The roan horse turned from the shady moun- 
tain road into the open, where lay the stony 
sloping fields of Morning-top farm, and drew 
up before a stone house, where a little porch 
flaunted a mass of purple clematis. There was 
a tiny terrace between the house and the white 
fence paling, and on it two long flower-beds, 
sweet with heliotrope and mignonette. Sweet 
peas nodded above the fence. 

Grandmother had left her flowers, and was 
standing at the gate to welcome her brother. 
She was a little and plain old woman, in a black 
dress, with a white apron and a low white 
collar clasped by a hair brooch. Her head was 
gay with a flowered sunbonnet ; her hands, thin 
old hands, distorted by work, were gay with 
sweet peas. She beamed up at her white-haired 
younger brother. 

“How d’ye do, Jud!’’ she said. ‘Wait a 
bit—I’ll get Sallie some sugar while you tie.” 
She pattered into the house and out again in an 
instant. 

‘Now step into the grape arbor,’’ she said. 
“It’s the coolest place.’? 

Seated in the arbor, Uncle Jud took off his 
broad straw hat, and grandmother tossed away 
her sunbonnet, letting the light breeze play 
with the loose locks of gray hair that were 
always falling over her eyes—gray eyes, bright 
and eager, with a trick of opening and shutting 
quickly when she was intent or excited. Her 
lips, mobile to every changing thought, had a 








DRAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


“HOW DO YOU DO, GRANDMOTHER?” 


way of shaping your words when she was lis- 
tening eagerly. 

‘‘Well, Jud, did you come just for fun, or is 
it something special ?’* 

‘Something special.’’ 

**What ?? 

‘‘Humph! humph!’’ ruminated Uncle Jud. 
‘‘What would you say to some one’s dying and 
leaving you something ?’’ 

‘What, Jud?’? She checked her curiosity. 
‘Well, I hope I’d say first, who is dead?’’ 

‘‘Oh, some one that’s been ready for rest this 
long while. Uncle Dave Williams is gone, so 
Clarissa writes me.’’ 

‘Dear Uncle Dave!’’ breathed grandmother. 

‘‘Hardest-headed old codger ever walked !’’ 
Uncle Jud remarked drily. 

‘But did he truly, really, Jud—leave me 
something ?’” 

‘He did that.’’ Uncle Jud slowly drew the 
letter from his pocket. ‘‘How much would 
you like, now ?”’ he asked. 

*‘O Jud, tell me quick, how much is it?’’ 

‘*Three thousand dollars !’’ 

Grandmother leaned back, breathless and 
pale. ‘‘Jud,’? she said, “I never heard of 
having so much money all at once!’’ 

‘‘Oh, now, now, take care!’’ Uncle Jud was 
alarmed. ‘‘Don’t you go to thinking it’s such 
a pile. Three thousand dollars won’t last for- 
ever, but maybe it can help a little to make 
things easier for you. The repairs at the barn, 
and having a girl to help when Milt’s at 
school, and that little debt to Jake Code—and 
having the water brought up from the spring— 
that’s something I’ve wanted you to have —’’ 
Then he stopped, for grandmother was not 
listening. Her face was radiant, transfigured. 

‘‘Well,’’ asked Uncle Jud, gruffly, ‘‘what do 
you want to do with your money ?’’ 

‘*Do! Why, have the children here, of 
course, at last, at last! Oh, thanks be!’’ 

‘‘Now, now,’’ began Uncle Jud, his voice 
losing all gruffness in anxiety, ‘‘I wouldn’t do 
that, if I was you. Those children are all 
right, as I’ve told you often enough. They’d 
rather stay with their ma’s relations. Why, 
they don’t know anything about James’s folks, 
except when my two boys each made ’em a 
call when they went West, and weren’t so wel- 
come, if I’ve got to speak plain. No, those 
children are fixed all right with their ma’s folks, 
every one of ’em.’’ 
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‘‘And every one of ’em under a different 
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and efficiently in both places. 
Milton was that old-fashioned 
thing, ‘‘a bound boy,” but 
there was little about him now, 
except his red head, to remind 
one of the little scowling young- 
ster whom grandmother had 











“TI AM VERY GLAD TO MEET YOUI” 


roof, Jud!’’ was her answer. ‘‘ Lewis in board- 
ing-school in Oregon, and Miriam with her 


Aunt Eleanor in Chicago, and Elizabeth and | 
| on the porch. 


Jamie with their uncles. All this time,—five 
years since James went and three years since | 








driven home from the Mapleton 
Orphan Asylum ten 
years before, having 
chosen him because he 
was frankly declared to 
be ‘‘the worst of the 
lot.’”” To-day Milton’s 
blue eyes were almost 
too childlike and dreamy 


in spite of his long 
limbs and mighty mus- 
cles. 

As she busily ar- 


ranged the brown milk- 
jars in the cool trough, 
grandmother bubbled 
over, and Milton lis- 
tened as if he had not 
long known every 
scanty, precious fact 
that grandmother knew 
about those distant 
grandchildren. 

‘*Lewis, you know, 
is eighteen, just five 
months older than you 
are, Milt, and Miriam’s 
a year and a half 
younger than Lew. 
She’ll be the one for 
you, for by all her 
father used to write 
about her, she’ll be as 
crazy over books as you 
are.’’ 

As they climbed the 
path to the house, 
grandmother said, 
**Milt, there’s one thing 
I’m sorry about; we’ve 
always been cramped 
for bedrooms, and I’m 
afraid I’ll have to put 
you out in the loft. Lew 
and Jamie will have to 
have your room.”’ 

“Of course they will,’’ said Milton, sturdily. 

Grandfather always went to bed with the 
birds, but to-night grandmother detained him 
He listened to her, bewildered 
and disturbed, for he had reached the age of 


their mother went,—growing up like that with- | sitting long hours with drooping head and 


out any home, hardly knowing each other, | vague eyes. 


But he brightened when grand- 


even,—or won’t as they grow older,—and you | mother spoke of the legacy. 


say they’re all right, Jud!’’ 

‘‘And they are, too,’’ reiterated Uncle Jud, 
doggedly, ‘‘and you’ll find that out if you get 
’em here, and they make tracks back West for 
home.’’ 

‘‘Home! 
home !’’ 

‘*That’s as they take it!’’ 

‘*Jud, I thought you’d understand. You 
generally understand. Ever since Lewis was 
born, ever since he was big enough to call my 
picture grandmother, and you all began to call 
me grandmother because of my talking-so much 
about that grandbaby out in Denver—ever since 
then till now that Lewis is eighteen, I’ve never 
seen one of them, my own grandchildren, and 
all I’ve got! Never held one of them on my 
lap hd 

‘*Pretty big for your lap now!’’ 

‘*Tt seemed as if I just couldn’t die without 
seeing them, and somehow I seemed to get 
farther away from them all the time—with 
them not writing much. But now! I was so 
afraid I’d never have them, for I’m getting 
pretty old, Jud.”’ 

“And that’s a mighty good reason for not 
taking on four unnecessary grandchildren to 
bring up at this late day. You’ve brought up 
Milton Sprade, anyway. Isn’t that enough ?’”’ 

‘Milt’s a good boy, but he isn’t my own, 
and I’m not too old to bring up children. 
Goodness, man, I’m only seventy !’’ 

**All I can say,’’ repeated Uncle Jud, gloom- 
ily, ‘‘is that I wouldn’t if I was you.’’ 

“Well, but I will !’’ 

“T s’pose so. Headstrong as a colt you 
always were!’’ 

Later in the day grandmother found a more 
sympathetic ear into which to pour the news 


This is their home, their father’s 


and the plans and preparations with which | 
| There was a great four-poster, and on it a 


her brain was seething. It was early evening, 
and she and Milton were putting away the milk | 
down at the whitewashed spring-house. It was 
their hour for confidences. 


Milton still wore the long blue apron in which | 
he worked | 


he had washed the supper dishes; 





‘Oh, I am glad,’’ he said, ‘‘for now you can 
have some of the things I’ve always wanted to 
give you! I’ve been a poor manager for you, 
dear.’’ 

**No, no!’”’ she cried, reaching to press his 
hand. 

As she went on to tell what she was going 
to do with her fortune, the light in grand- 
father’s fading eyes burned brighter still with 
anxiety. 

‘‘T doubt it will be too much for you, Mary,’’ 
he said. ‘‘The children seem to be pretty well 
off where they are. Perhaps you’d better not 
try it, dear.’’ 

“Q grandfather,’’ she cried, calling him by 
the name she had given him when Lewis was 
born, ‘‘you don’t understand how I want them 
to come home !’’ 

But there was some one who did understand, 
who always understood. When grandfather 
and Milton were safe asleep she opened the 
door of the bedroom next her own. Against 
its windows morning-glory vines swayed softly. 
She paused a while to watch the white moon 
afloat beyond the vines before she laid her pen, 
paper and ink on the little table and lighted 
the lamp. The little room was a shrine. It 
had not been changed for forty years, and it 
had never for a moment been closed against the 
sunshine. Here she had come when things 
were glad, or fretting, or very bitter. The little 
room had healed two heart-breaks. 

A homely little room: on the floor a gay car- 
pet, baskets of pink roses on a green background ; 
whitewashed ceiling and walls; two straight 
cane-seated chairs and a child’s rocking-chair, 
black with age, having served three generations ; 
a little square black wash-stand ; a black walnut 


| bureau, with a squinting mirror and a marble 


top, ornamented with pink crocheted mats. 


| feather bed, made marvelously smooth beneath 
|the white spread. There was a shaky little 


| table by the window, at which grandmother 


sat and wrote her four letters. 
On the wall above the bed was a motto in 
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pink zephyr on silver cardboard, ‘‘He Giveth 
His Beloved Sleep.’’ The little girl herself 
had made it to hang above her pillow, the little 
girl whom forty years before they had laid 
asleep in the sunny cemetery. 

There was a picture of the little girl herself, 
a tinted enlargement of a daguerreotype possess- 
ing the lifelikeness those patient sittings so often 
gave. The child was standing, holding a doll 
in her arms. She might have been eight or 
nine, perhaps. She wore a dress of magenta 
cashmere, low-necked, short-sleeved, with bands 
of black velvet about the skirt, and knots of 
black on the shoulders. Her head was bowed 
a little, as if she might have been crooning a 
doll lullaby to her baby in her arms; but her 
eyes were lifted, as if she had just raised them 
from her doll to you, with the mother light 
still in them. Her round baby lips were calm 
as a madonna’s. 

The letters were done at last, four shabby 
little serawls, for -grandmother’s glasses were 
poor, last winter’s rheumatism still cramped 
her fingers, and the lamp was a feeble affair. 
The very paper itself, coarse, blue-lined paper, 
was not much like that of the other letters that 
entered the houses to which grandmother’s four 
letters were addressed. But never a thought 
had she of these imperfections as she offered 
the store of her wonderful riches to her un- 
known grandchildren. 

Having finished, she put out the light, for 
the moon was clear, and went to stand a moment 
before the picture. She had had only two 
children, and had lost them. 

‘She is going to have this room, deary, she 
and her little sister,’’ she said to the picture. 
‘‘Brother James’s little girls. He named her 
for you, and she’ll have to be like you, I think, 
if she lives here in the same room with you. 
My darling, you know how I can just hardly 
wait !’’ 

Days passed, then letters came back to grand- 
mother—one, two, three, four. Other letters 
went and came with despatch. A young per- 
son out West possessed at least her grand- 
mother’s promptness of action. Meanwhile the 
secret was kept on Morning-top, for grand- 
mother dearly loved surprises. 

Then came a day when she and Milt did the 
morning’s work hurriedly, and Milt ran to the 
barn to hitch old Billy to the decrepit old buggy. 
Jumping in, he rattled down to the gate, where 
he jumped out to lift in grandmother. She 
had on her Sunday bonnet, her Sunday black 
and her mitts, and she was off to invite Dorrel 
Valley to a party on Morning-top on Saturday 
afternoon, just one week from that day. 

She always drove fast, with a loose rein, 
bouncing down the mountain road at a rate 
that set the silver cherries on her bonnet 
dancing, and tossed the gray locks about her 
eager eyes. 

Uncle Jud’s house was the first in the valley, 
at the foot of Morning-top. She passed it 
with only a mischievous wave of the head to 
Uncle Jud in the garden. Now would he not 
wonder what in the world she was about? She 
did not intend to tell him until the very last, 
for he did not deserve it! 

She drove on down the valley, being hailed 
from various farmhouses. To all greetings she 
replied : 

‘*T’ll stop when I come back.’’ 

She turned when she had reached the farthest 
stopping-place, and drove up to Caleb Hyde’s 
with a rattle and a flourish. A swarm of little 
Hiydes, sunburned, barefoot and beaming, came 
trooping out upon her. Netta Walsh left off 
scrubbing the front porch and came down to 
the carriage, shading her eyes with a damp 
hand against the morning sun. 

Not a hair of Netta’s piled black braids was 
out of place, for all her morning’s scrubbing. 
Placid, quick, unhurried as ever, she helped 
grandmother down and directed a small boy, 
blue-eyed, blue-overalled, to tie Billy. Then 
great was the hugging and kissing, for it was 
fully four weeks since grandmother had visited 
them. 

“Grandma!’’ piped the little voices, as the 
troop conducted their guest to their mother in 
the lean-to summer kitchen. For all the chat- 
ter, it was ten minutes before grandmother 
could tell her news, and ten more before they 
had done exclaiming over it. 

‘Some more young folks for you, you see, 
Netta!’’ cried grandmother. 

‘*That will be fine,’’ said Netta, dissimulating 
politely, for Netta had her own views about 
these young folks. ‘‘Coming Wednesday, you 
say? Charles Herbert, take that kitten out of 
the rain-barrel at onee.’’ Netta neither raised 
her voice nor turned her head, but Charles 
Herbert obeyed promptly. Netta managed her 
little half-brothers and sisters much better than 
did her happy-go-lucky mother. ‘‘And we’re 
all to come on Saturday?’ Netta continued. 
‘*That will be lovely !’’ 

But Netta’s enthusiasm was feigned. So was 
the enthusiasm of every Dorrel and Hyde at 
whose house grandmother stopped that day. 
When each family group gathered at the gate 
to see her off they looked after the swaying old 
buggy with sad and doubtful eyes. For Dorrel 
Valiey loved her, and it knew things that 
neither Uncle Jud nor his two sons had ever 
been able -to tell her, things which a worldlier 
woman might have discovered in the three visits 
James, her doctor son, had made her after his 








marriage. Neither his wife nor his children 
had ever accompanied him. 

Dorrel Valley, which for generations had 
sturdily cultivated its acres in the fear of God 
and in charity with its neighbors, had a fine 
scorn of snobs. The valley believed that Clara 
Dorrel had despised the plain farm people from 
whom her husband had sprung, and of course 
must have taught her children to do the same. 
But just here was a puzzle that bewildered. 
Why had the children and their guardians ac- 
cepted grandmother’s invitation ? 

lt was’ late afterncon when grandmother 
reached Uncle Jud’s. He shuffled out to meet 
her, rubbing his eyes from a snooze, and shout- 
ing back to Abby, his deaf Dutch housekeeper, 
‘*Lay supper for two!’’ 

Until that meal was nearly over grandmother 
kept him in suspense; then she said abruptly, 
‘*They’re coming, Jud—on Wednesday, by 
the four o’clock, and you’re to come to supper 
on Saturday to meet my grandchildren !’’ 

Uncle Jud laid down his knife and fork and 
pushed back his chair, essaying to speak several 
times and changing his mind, till at last words 
came: ‘‘Mary Hyde Dorrel, this is the worst 
mess you ever got into!’’ 

Grandmother laughed joyously.. He growled, 
*‘And I suppose you mean me to shake the 
moth-balls out of the new carriage, curry the 
sorrels, and drive to Mapleton station to meet 
’em 97? 

“Of course I do!’’ she cried. 

Great was the hurry and bustle on Morning- 
top that week—the cooking and the cleaning 
and the chatter! Grandfather watched grand- 
mother’s eyes with wistful doubt. Even Milton 
found himself a little nervous sometimes that 
grandmother should build such towering hopes 
on unknown things. Neither of them dreamed 
that sometimes in the wakeful hours before the 
dawn she slipped from bed and went into the 
little girl’s room. ‘‘Deary,’’ she would whis- 
per, ‘‘sometimes I’m scared. Suppose they 
shouldn’t like it! Her letters are just a little 
stiff. What if she shouldn’t be like you, after 
all ?”’ 

When Wednesday came at last, and noon, 
and afternoon, and five o’clock, and they heard 
the sound of the wheels as they ground the 
bridge at the foot of Morning-top, then grand- 
mother grew a little pale; and Milton, always 


DRAWN BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


‘‘How do you do, grandma? I’m awfully glad 
to get here at last, I must say!’’ 

‘So this is Elizabeth?’’ said grandmother, 
smiling at the round, honest face. 

**Yes, at times. You’d better call me Dump- 
ling, I guess. Most everybody does, ’cause 
I’m so fat.’’ 

Jamie last, a little brown boy of eight, with 
square-cropped hair and a Russian blouse suit, 
submitted to his grandmother’s embrace in a 
preoccupied way, his eyes full of eager sparkles 
as he looked about him. 

‘Ts this a real farm?’’ he asked, breathlessly. 
‘(Do you keep chickens, real ones? And pigs? 
May I go and see them? Now?” 

But here some one else came out to welcome 
the neweomers. Milton appeared on the porch 
as they came up. He had just left the chicken 
frying, and had forgotten his long blue apron. 
He was a comical figure, long and lank, 
freckled and lantern-jawed, his red hair ramp- 
ing straight up from his forehead, his spectacled 


don’t see me again 

for three months,’’ 
Uncle Horace said to us one 
morning, when he went out 
from breakfast. 

Milly and I had noticed 
for some time that he was 
growing uneasy. We knew the symptoms. 
He had been with us at our new mill in the 
Peace River country for nearly two years, and 
that was a good while for Uncle Horace to 
stay in one place. 

Uncle Horace did not tell us where he was 
going; he simply went. But about a week 
before, he had been talking about hunting 
musk-ox on the Barren Ground, and having 
‘winter coats for all of us made of ‘musk-ox 
skins; and he had spread the maps out on the 
shack table, measuring off the distances from 
Great Slave Lake up to Clinton Golden Lake 
and the Barren Ground. 


‘Dow worry if you WN 





That afternoon, as we learned later, he made 





FOLLOWING THIS ENORMOUS THRONG . 


. . WERE SCORES OF WOLVES, LYNXES, 


WOLVERENES AND FOXES. 


watching her, ran for a fan. Milt thought it 
was exhaustion from the extra work, but it was 
not. 

As the carriage turned the curve in the road, 
a sudden fit of shyness made Milton disappear, 
to hasten supper preparations in the kitchen. 
The grandparents stood at the gate as the car- 
riage drove up. Grandmother held out trem- 
bling old hands. 

The two youngsters seated by Uncle Jud in 
the front scrambled out over the wheel, but the 
girl in the back seat was the first to reach 
grandmother. 

Her hat, somewhat worn, was tilted at a 
fashionable angle ; her suit, of which the former 
owner had exhausted the first freshness, had a 
long skirt, which she had not yet learned to 
manage. She had much-puffed black hair, and 
sharp black eyes behind her eye-glasses. She 
had a tense little mouth and a nervous, impor- 
tant manner. 

“How do you do, grandmother ?’’ she said. 
“T am very glad to meet you.’’ 

‘*And we, too, are very glad,’’ said grand- 
mother, gently. 

**This is Lewis,’’ said Miriam. 

A tall, loose-jointed blond lad put out a limp 
hand, with a wary eye on his sister lest he be 
scolded for a mistake. Miriam had been drilling 
them all the way from Chicago. 

‘*How do you do, grandmother?’ Lewis 
said, following Miriam’s manner as much as 
possible. 

Now a fat and stocky little girl of eleven 
presented herself. 


She gave grandmother a hearty, businesslike | 


hug; she spoke in a hearty, businesslike way : 





his appearance at the Mastermans’, and stayed 
overnight with Quinby and Welcome. He did 
not tell them where he was bound for; but he 
had talked about musk-ox there, too, and the 
next forenoon he took the fur company’s little 
steamer down the Peace River, bound for Fort 
Vermilion. So we had little doubt that he was 
heading for the Barren Ground up in the far 
north. 

July passed, and August, then September, 
and then October and November; and it was 
nearly Christmas, with not one word from 
Uncle Horace. We really began to be alarmed 
about him. 

But one dreadfully cold afternoon in late 
December we heard a jingling outside the shack 
door, and Milly, who was sitting by the win- 
dow, gave a little scream of delight. ‘‘Uncle 
Horace has come,’’ she cried, ‘‘with a sled and 
three dogs! And oh, he looks like Santa 
Claus !’’ 

He was wrapped in furs from top to toe, and 
had a big pack of skins on his sled. 

But when we got him indoors and unwrapped 
| him, he looked terribly the worse for wear. 
| For he was without two fingers of his left 
| hand, and the end of his thumb; he had lost a 
| toe, a piece off the side of his nose, and the top 
rim of his right ear! 

“Goodness me, Uncle Horace!’’ Milly ex- 
claimed, after his fur hood was off and we 
had looked him over. ‘‘You look as if the 
white bears had gnawed you!’’ 

Uncle Horace laughed and laughed again. 
He was in a jolly mood now, glad enough to 
get home. 
| Yes, he had been up to the Barren Ground, 

















eyes beaming welcome. He held out a great 
coppery hand to Miriam, the first to ascend the 
step. 

She started at seeing him, her head thrown 
back, but the hand was not withdrawn, nor 
did the beaming eyes see and understand ut first. 

“‘T am afraid,’’ said Miriam, ‘‘that I do not 
know which one you are. It would be better 
if we were introduced, perhaps.’’ Her words 
said enough, but her flashing eyes, her flushed 
cheek, the stare with which she regarded his 
hand and his servant’s apron said more. At 
first Milton’s blue eyes were vague as a hurt 
child’s; then they turned to steel, while a dull 


red burned his whole face. He drew himself. 


up, and turning about, went back into the 
house. 

Uncle Jud, in the carriage, looking on, smiled 
grimly. 

‘‘Now if that’s the sort she is,’’? he muttered, 
‘why under the canopy did she come?’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 






in company with a Scotchman 
named McCune and a half-breed 
hunter they called Michel; and 
~ he had a lovely brown prime 

musk-ox hide, to make a winter 
coat for Milly. They went fifty 
miles north of Clinton Golden 
Lake, and in October they fell 
in with la foule. And what was la foule? 
La foule? Why, the greatest sight to be seen 
on the face of this earth to-day! Not even 
Africa could show anything like la foule in the 
way of game. 

Uncle Horace talked steadily. The following 
is but one of a number of the adventures he 
told us. 

McCune, too, had gone up there to hunt 
musk-ox. From what Uncle Horace said of 
him we gathered that he was a manly young 
fellow, but quite without practical knowledge 
of the country. 

At Fort Resolution they bought a large 
canoe, and ascended Lockhart’s River, passing 
from Great Slave Lake up into Clinton Golden 
Lake; from there they journeyed to the Barren 
Ground. - 

As far north as Aylmer, Mackay and Clinton 
Golden Lakes there is forest—willow, birch and 
poplar scrub, with considerable stunted pine. 
But north of these lakes the timber soon dies 
out, and one enters a vast stretch of flat coun- 
try, extending for three or four hundred miles 
to the Arctic Ocean. This is the Barren 
Ground. Little grows here save moss and 
mosquitoes. But the moss is the natural food 
of the caribou and the musk-ox. Of the 
musk-oxen they saw but few, and shot only 
four in all. 

Of caribou, however, there was an enormous 
number. In the early part of the summer the 
caribou migrate far north on the Barren 
Ground, where their young are produced. 
During July and August they are found scat- 
tered over this entire vast region in little squads 
and herds of from five to twenty. But in 
September and October they gather in larger 
herds, collecting from all quarters, over thou- 
sands of square miles, banding in one vast 
drove, getting ready, as winter approaches, for 
their southward migration to the forests below 
the timber-line. 

Then the migration begins, thousands on 
thousands of deer moving slowly down the 
country day after day, swimming the rivers 
and ‘smaller lakes, overrunning everything in 


their course, even the camps of hunters; and. 


this is la foule. 

Uncle Horace asserts with the greatest con- 
fidence that he saw at least fifty thousand 
caribou in one migration. 

Following this enormous throng, chasing, 
yelping and worrying deer along the flanks and 
outskirts of the herd, were scores of wolves, 
lynxes, wolverenes and foxes. 

This vast cavalcade of wild life was three 
days in passing; then Uncle Horace and Mc- 
Cune broke camp and. followed la foule south- 
ward. 

It seemed to them that all the caribou in 
North America must have passed by! But 
there was another great herd from still farther 
north, coming on behind, with which they 
were fated to have a curious experience—one 
which I will relate, as well as I can recall it, 
in Uncle Horace’s own words: 

“That big herd was moving about eight 
miles a day, mossing as it went on. Justa 
little snow had come, two or three inches. Ice 
formed at night, but it was not very cold; and 
we followed with our sled, shooting what 
venison we wanted, and knocking over a wolf 
or a lynx now and then. The caribou were 
fat. 

‘At a distance we saw smoke, where parties 
of ‘Yellow Knife’ Indians were hunting and 
curing meat, and putting up fat in skins for 
winter use. La foule is the main dependence 
of all these northern Indians, as well as the 
Barren Ground Huskies. Hundreds of deer 
were slaughtered every day, either by Indians 
or wolves. But still the great herd drifted on 
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without seeming to pay much attention to its 
enemies. They would shy off a little when we 
fired among them, but it did not make much 
impression on the herd. They moved on just 
the same. 

‘‘We followed them eight days, till the 19th 
of October. Up to that time the weather had 
not been cold enough to be very uncomfortable. 
But that last day, October 19th, there was a 
decided change. The sky looked different, too; 
it was exactly the color of sheet lead all over, 
with the low-running sun hardly showing its 
face. Toward noon we began to notice little 
icy particles, like dust, floating in the air. 
Michel grew alarmed. A ‘pouderie’ was com- 
ing, he said, for that is the name for a blizzard 
among the half-breeds. He declared that we 
must start for the timber at once and travel as 
fast as we could, so as to reach shelter in the 
woods before the gale struck. 

‘‘The dogs—we had nine—knew what was 
coming; they barked and howled, and as soon 
as they were hitched up to the sled they struck 
out on the run. We found, too, that la foule 
knew it. That whole vast herd set off on the 
canter that day. Hitherto they had strolled 
slowly along, mossing as they went. Now they 
were going five or six miles an hour, and trav- 
elled away from us, making for the timber. 

‘‘We had gone about twenty miles, I think, 
when the pouderie overtook us—a raging gale, 
with fine-driven snow so thick you could not 
see ten yards in any direction, and so perishing 
cold that the very marrow in one’s bones 
seemed to shiver! 

‘The only thing to do was to camp and rig 
some sort of shelter as quickly as we could. 
McCune had never seen anything like this 
before; he was frightened. We had got down 
among birch copses already, with here and 
there clumps of willows round the frozen ponds, 
and soon we came to a few stunted pines on 
the south side of some low, rocky hills. Here 
we determined to camp and try to weather the 
blizzard. ; 

‘At first I attempted to cut fuel and pitch 
our tent, but had to give that up, the wind 
blew so hard and the snow was so thick. It 
was so cold, too, that we found we were freez- 
ing. But shelter we must have, and what we 
did there in that gale was to rig a sort of low 
shed of pine poles on the lee side of some rocks 
three or four feet high. On these poles we 
spread the tent and threw on pine boughs, with 
more poles and stones to hold it down. All 
the while we were nearly freezing, and we crept 
under as quickly as we could. It was not more 
than three feet high. The dogs, too, were 
crazy to get under. They crawled in, all 
whining at once. 

‘*The gale increased, and it grew even colder. 
That fine snow drove and sifted in at every 
chink. We took the hides off the sled and 
made a second shelter over our bodies, inside 
and beneath the tent and boughs. 

‘In that confined space it was quite impos- 
sible to kindle a fire, make tea or cook food. 
We lay there, shivering under those hides, as 
snug as we could get to each other, and tried to 
keep from freezing. 

‘*By three o’clock it came on dark, and grew 
colder still. McCune now quite lost his self- 
possession. ‘I’m freezing!’ he cried. ‘I’m 
freezing stiff! My blood’s turning to ice!’ 
And then he would crowd frantically under 
me, trying to get into my warm spot. He was 
wild with fear. I couldn’t keep him from 
rolling me over and getting in my place under 
the skins; and that let the fine snow down 
on us, for we were now drifted completely 
over. 

‘Nothing that Michel or I could say would 
quiet McCune. He was quite crazy—from the 
extreme cold, perhaps. After every few min- 
utes he would begin a frantic struggle to get 
into a warmer spot under us. The dogs, too, 
were constantly trying to crawl in under the 
hides beside us. But for the dogs and Mc- 
Cune’s foolishness, we should have got on 
better by lying still and keeping our warmth. 

‘Nor was that the worst of our plight. As 
night advanced, we began to hear the peculiar 
grunting of caribou and the clatter of their feet. 
Even above the howling of the blizzard we 
could hear the strange coughing sound those 
deer make. For a time we thought that the 
great herd had turned back—lost in the storm, 
perhaps. But soon we found that the deer 
were all coming from the north, drifting before 
the gale, and we concluded it was another herd, 
a belated one, behind the first, which had gone 
on southward. 

“Judging from the sounds, they were in no 
great numbers at first; but the clatter and 
grunting swelled in volume, till even the howl- 
ing gusts were drowned in it. That night, too, 
these deer made another sound, half-way be- 
tween a bleat and a moan—a strange kind of 
note that rose and fell like the moaning of 
the sea. The poor creatures were suffering 
terribly, perishing as they tried to push on to 
the timbered region for shelter. It was a truly 
dreadful sound to hear, it bespoke so much 
misery. 

“‘Before very long, too, we had our own 
share in it. A stray deer came stumbling over 
the low rocks, and fell headlong upon our 
shelter, over which he shuffled violently. The 
poles were hardly sufficient to support the 
animal’s weight; tent, boughs and snow came 





down on us, the dogs barking and howling. 
Then, indeed, we were in a bad way. 

‘*The deer, however, soon cleared himself 
and made off. Raising on hands and knees, 
we then tried to lift the shelter off our bodies. 
But this let in the cold air and snow. Soon, 
too, another caribou came tumbling over the 
rocks, then sprawled and scrambled over us. 
Its great foot-pads were thrust down between 
the poles, fetching snow with them; and this 
was but the beginning of our troubles there. 
More than twenty deer floundered over us. We 
would no more than hoist up and free ourselves 
a bit from the pressure of the snowy mass than 
another deer would come scuffling over our 
heads. 

“Hundreds, probably thousands, of caribou 
were passing, and after every few minutes one 
or more of the poor, bewildered creatures would 
fall foul of us and make a lively scramble over 
our heads. What little warmth we had under 
the hides only went to melt the snow that slid 
down. Oh, but we did have a wretched time 
of it, the worst night I ever passed in all my 
life! It was from reaching up in the snow, 
trying to lift the poles and tent, that I froze 
my fingers. I have no doubt that a thermom- 
eter would have shown it to be forty degrees 
below zero. One breath of that gale would 
freeze the flesh on your face or hands. 

‘*Yet what were our sufferings compared 


EBRATING 






a particular act, the Declaration of 

Independence, was signed on that day. 
But this Declaration was simply one part of a 
great movement which is steadily transforming 
the world. This could not be better typi- 
fied than in the Fourth of July parade in an 
American city last year in which representatives 
of the different nations took part, many of them 
in their floats portraying some great act in their 
own country which helped to establish freedom 
—all uniting in the splendid realization of 
American freedom. 

Just think of a group of Englishmen in an 
American city uniting with us to celebrate the 
Fourth of July! These Englishmen had on 
their float a representation of the signing of 
the Magna Charta, one of the great steps which 
the English people took in getting their free- 
dom. The Greeks of the city united and had 
a float which represented a step in the estab- 
lishment of that freedom which was character- 
istic of the old Greek republics. Even the 
Chinese united with us at that time in cele- 
brating the Fourth. 

The last few years have seen a tremendous 
awakening on the part of the people to the 
necessity of having better local government, 
local government that shall really represent the 
people and be in their interest, that shall do 
away with ‘‘graft’’ and special privilege. This 
means more and truer freedom. 


WW‘ CELEBRATE the Fourth because 


A Chance for the Boys. 


HE time is ripe for the boys of America 
to take hold of the Fourth of July and 
make of it something bigger and finer. 

There are a number of ways to do it, but the 
way which seems to promise the best results is 
this: 

1st. For a few boys in the high school, or 
in the upper grades of the grammar schools, to 
organize, and with the coéperation of the princi- 
pals, forma Fourth of July committee. Let the 
committee be formed partly by election from the 
boys themselves and partly by appointment from 
the school principals. This committee should 
then be extended to represent all the boys of 
the city, high schools, grammar schools, private 
schools, newsboys’ organizations, and so forth. 
This committee ought to have as many as ten 
on it, and probably not more than twenty-five. 
If the city is fairly large there should be a 
committee in each school, the chairman and 
secretary being members of the general com- 
mittee of the city. 

2d. In almost every city or town the boys 
will find that the local officials and business 
men are ready to help them in this movement. 
The mayor or village president is the official 
representative of the town ; he is the first person 
to be seen after the committee is formed. Upon 
proper request he will appoint a time when he 
will meet the committee. The committee should 
present to him a carefully worked out plan in 
writing, which may be left for his considera- 
tion. They should present verbally their ideas 
and arguments, and pledge themselves to carry 
forward their part in the plans with faithful- 
ness and energy. This organization and con- 
ference should be carried through long before 
the Fourth. The specific things to be asked 
of the mayor or village president are: 

3d. First, his personal codperation. Second, 
the appointment of a committee representing 
the people. He will know best how this 








with those of that great herd of deer, drifting 
before the gale all through that inclement 
night? We got some idea of it when at last 
daylight came, and the wind died down so that 
we could put our heads out and look round. 
And I tell you, it was a sad sight! There 
they lay, hundreds of those deer, for miles 
around, half-buried in snow, frozen stiff and 
dead. No wonder they moaned and groaned. 
I shall never forget that sound—that dumb 
appeal for pity where there was no pity for 
them. 7 

“Only the hardiest and most vigorous of this 
belated herd survived the pouderie. We could 
still see a few floundering on through the snow 
to southward of us. These probably reached 
the woods, where they could browse and find 
shelter.’’ : 

The weather continued bitterly cold, but the 
gale had ceased. By noon that day they were 
able to hitch up their dogs again, and before 
night they had the good fortune to fall in with 
an encampment of Yellow Knives in the pine 
woods, northwest of Mackay Lake. These 
Indians were on their way south to the tra- 
ding post; and from this point down to Fort 
Resolution our musk-ox hunters journeyed with 
them. 

Uncle Horace had had quite enough of the 
Barren Ground; yet by another spring, I dare 
say, the wanderlust will assail him again. 


THE FOURTH 


President oF the Playground Association. 


SY America 





of order, so see the chief of police and make 
arrangements with him to prevent lawlessness. 
The boys themselves can do much to help in 
this by understanding just what the laws are. 
The chief of police will station policemen so as 
to preserve order and manage the day success- 
fully from that standpoint. 


More Work for the Committee. 


HE committee should also wait on whoever 
has charge of the parks, and should ask his 
coéperation in setting apart places in the 

parks for the celebration, for athletic games and 
tournaments. The head of the street-railway 
system will see to it that there are proper trans- 
portation facilities afforded for the groups to 
get to the different places that the park com- 
missioner will set aside for these celebrations. 
The committee of boys should also see the 
superintendent of schools, and should ask that 
if possible, during the month of June, special 
exercises be held in the schools, by which the 
boys and girls of the upper grades may learn 
and recite some of the splendid orations on free- 
dom, and possibly prepare and deliver original 
orations and poems. The superintendent will 
probably have other suggestions of how the 
schools can emphasize this splendid opportunity 
for bringing out the main idea of American 
history. He should also be asked that in 
some way the boys and girls of the upper 
grades of all the schools be given an opportunity 
to learn to march together, so that they may 
take part in a dignified and impressive way in 
the big parade which will occur on the morn- 
ing of the Fourth. If there is not in the school 





My dear Sir: 





I heartily approve of the boys of America organizing 
the celebration of the Fourth of July on a bigger and 
better basis, in cooperation with city officials, 


Sincerely yours, 


April 28, 1910, 








PRESIDENT TAFT'S LETTER TO THE AUTHOR 


committee should be created. Very likely the 
best way is for him to appoint it himself. This 
committee should have on it people represent- 
ing the business men of the town, perhaps the 
board of trade, the chamber of commerce, or 
any other local organization of a similar char- 
acter, the working men through their own 
organization, either the chief or some other 
representative of whatever departments there 
may be, like the police department, the fire 
department, the department of health, the 
department of parks, the board of education, 
or the superintendent of schools, and the lead- 
ing women’s clubs, the pastors of churches of 
all denominations, and all other organizations 
having the welfare of the city at heart. The 
boys and girls themselves should also be officially 
represented on this committee. 

4th. As soon as the mayor has given his 
approval of the plan and has promised to bring 
about the organization of this committee, the 
committee of boys should begin work. They 
should go to the editors of the city papers, tell 
them what the plans are, and ask for their 
coéperation. One of the dangers of the Fourth 
is from fire, so it is important to see the chief 
of the fire department, and get from him some 
definite plan or suggestions as to how the fire- 
works may be used so as not to be dangerous. 

He probably will suggest open places in each 
part of the city where fireworks may be set off, 
and also that they be restricted to certain hours 
of the day. For example, from six to eight in 
the morning for boys, and from half past seven 
to half past nine in the evening for exhibitions 
before the public in charge of committees. The 
parade will take all the morning, the games 
and picnics all the afternoon. All dynamite 
firecrackers should be prohibited. Too many 
people have been killed by them. 


The Sad Tale of Injuries. 


BOUT twelve hundred persons are killed 
A or injured on each Fourth, so go to 
the head of the department of health and 
ask his codperation. Tell him that the parade 
will keep quiet—bands and all—while passing 
hospitals. They should ask him for some plan 
by which all the houses in which are people 
dangerously sick could be marked, so that no 
demonstrations of any kind would go on in 
their immediate vicinity. The chief of the 
health department will tell the boys what are 
the chief dangers of such a celebration and how 
to avoid them. This information should be 
given to all the boys and girls of the city through 
the daily papers and also through the schools. 
The police are responsible for the enforcement 





system some one who is thoroughly acquainted 
with military tactics who can organize this part 
of the parade, some military man in town can 
be found who can organize the boys and girls. 
These drills should take place either during the 
noon hour, before or after school. 

In some places it will be possible to secure 
uniforms for the boys, and even where uni- 
forms are not possible, the boys themselves 
may be able to get uniform caps, and the girls 
sashes of a uniform color, or something of the 
kind, so as to give the impression of all being 
dressed alike. This adds much to the impres- 
siveness of the parade. The different schools 
might take different costumes or colors or caps. 
One group might represent Indians, another 
frontiersmen, another the militia, another the 
navy, and so on. There is room for much 
originality here without a great deal of money 
being expended. 

5th. At the first meeting of the general com- 
mittee, called either by the mayor or at his 
suggestion, special committees for the con- 
sideration of the following plans should be 
appointed: A committee on the parade. In 
this the idea of freedom should be made predomi- 
nant, perhaps by a big float representing the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence. 


The Parade. 


F THE parade is a long one, there should 

be a band, or several bands. It should start 

from some central point, and be led by the 
mayor. It should include people in uniform, 
on horseback and in automobile, representa- 
tives of the businesses and industries of the 
city, by delivery wagons properly decorated, 
local military and other organizations. The 
boys and girls should be given the place of 
prominence. 

The parade should go through the chief 
parts of the city, but should not cover so long 
a line of march as to be exhausting. The 
whole route should be thoroughly policed. In 
some communities it will be well to organize by 
nationalities, appointing committees represent- 
ing different nationalities, and asking each to 
prepare a float that will show something dis- 
tinctive, if possible, of the contribution of their 
people to freedom. 

There is no reason why this parade should 
not also do a great deal to show the history 
and industries of the town. Any particular 
historical event in the early history of the city 
might be properly pictured on a float. 

There should be a committee on athletic 
games, which should be held in different parts 
of the city, games in which just as many of 
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the people as possible should take part. Water 
sports should be organized if there is any oppor- 
tunity for boating near at hand—a boat parade, 
boat-races and swimming-races, prizes being 
given to all the boys and girls who can swim 
certain distances rather than prizes merely for 
the best swimmers. The afternoon as a whole 
should be given over to the picnics and games. 

The Sunday evening preceding the Fourth 
might well be given in every church and syna- 
gogue to a consideration of liberty and love 
of country. There should be a committee to 
arrange and manage these evening meetings. If 
the churches cannot accommodate all the peo- 
ple, let every hall in the city be given over to 
these meetings. At each place there should be 
one twenty-minute address by some one who can 
speak with genuine stirring eloquence. Then 
there might be recitations by the boys and girls 
of the schools, and songs by the school children. 
If the schoolboys and girls take part in this 
way it will be very easy to get large audiences 
from the parents, who will come to hear their 
own children when they would not come merely 
to hear some great orator. 

There should be a committee on fireworks. 
These exhibitions should be planned not only 
extensively, but with 
careful limitations as 
tohours. They should 
be in definite places 
and under definite re- 
strictions so as to avoid 
the danger of fire and 
accident. These may 
be almost entirely 
avoided, and still more 
fun secured than we 
have by our present 
illogical and unorgan- 
ized way of doing 
things. This fireworks 
committee should also 
present a plan for the 
ringing of all the bells 
and blowing of all the 
whistles of the city 
at certain times. The 
ringing of the bells can 
well be given over to 
the boys themselves, 
who will organize and 
carry it out and be 
responsible for it. 

A finance committee 
should be appointed. 
This finance committee 
should first present a 
definite budget, and 
then secure contribu- 
tions to meet the needs. 
The papers will help. 
Everybody in the city 
should be asked to give 
a little. If everybody 
helps it need not be a 
heavy burden on any 
one. This money 
should be used to or- 
ganize the games, pay 
for prizes and fireworks 
and music, and print 
the programs. 

The boys should or- 
ganize a bonfire com- 
mittee, and should 
receive the approval of 
the chief of the fire department and chief of 
police, either through a letter or something of the 
kind, so that the people to whom they go for con- 
tributions of wood will know they are respon- 
sible. Big bonfires should be carefully prepared 
beforehand, and guarded so that they will not be 
lighted at the wrong time, and on the evening of 
the Fourth these fires should be lighted in the 
proper places. Contributions of boxes, barrels, 
and so forth, will be cheerfully given by dry- 
goods and other stores, and in many other 
ways fuel can be secured. 

All these various committees should keep each 
other informed by reporting regularly to the 
central committee. This committee should meet 
frequently. The daily papers will print the 
programs for the Fourth in their regular issues. 
There should also be a big program for the city 
as a whole, which might well contain advertise- 
ments of the chief businesses of the city, and 
should be sold to the general public for five or 
ten cents each. These programs should contain 
some historical matter about the city and about 
its chief industries, should describe the differ- 
ent floats and what they mean, should give the 
names and duties of all the different committees, 
and should be an attractive souvenir of the day. 

A Fourth like this will make all those who 
take part feel that they ‘‘belong’’ in a new and 
larger sense. It will give the boys a splendid 
opportunity to show what they can do in organ- 
izing and carrying out plans. It will bring them 
into helpful relations with the town officials. 
It is right and proper that the boys should take 
the lead in this thing because the Fourth of 
July means more to the boys than it does to 
anybody else. In a special sense it is their 
day. e older people will be enthusiastic 
about it nof only because it will make a better 
Fourth of July, but also because it will save 
the day from being abused as it is now abused 
in most communities. The public will see that 
there is going to be less loss of property through 
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fires. They will see that life will not be reck- 
lessly endangered. They will see that although 
there is going to be noise, it will be noise that 
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Mrs. Robey said. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you 

*twould be? ‘They didn’t deceive me, 
for all they were so dreadful mum about it. 
And you mark my words—there’!l be something 
queer about the wedding. Betty Ray never 
has done things like other folks, and she isn’t 
going to begin now.”’ 

‘‘Betty Ray’s the nicest girl in Greenfield !’’ 
Mrs. Robey’s caller replied, warmly. ‘‘I hain’t 
seen Mr. Edmondton, but he’ll have to be 
pretty fine to be good enough for her—that’s 
all I’ve got to say.”’ 

‘I guess I don’t need anybody to tell me 


SS IT’S the engineering feller, after all,’’ 





SCORN SHE TRIED TO PUT INTO HER 
VOICE FAILED HER. 


anything about Betty Ray at this late day,’’ 
Mrs: Robey responded, with offended dignity. 
‘‘T’ve known her ever since she was born, and 
there never was anybody in town to hold a 
candle to her. But that ain’t saying she’ll 
do things like other folks; she won’t, and that’s 
all there is about it.’’ 

Whether it was the effect of Mrs. Robey’s 
surprising bass voice or her decision of manner, 
it was a delicate art to maintain a harmonious 
conversation with her, and still more difficult 
to retain her respect after an encounter. Those 
who ignominiously went down before her she 
accounted ‘‘meeching,’? while those who re- 
fused to yield were denominated ‘‘uppish.’’ 
Mrs. Holcomb was one of the majority, and 
therefore meeching. Her next remark was 
ventured meekly : 

‘**They gave her a linen shower yesterday.’’ 

“Of course!’’ Mrs. Robey retorted. ‘‘To 
them that has shall be given. I never had a 
real damask table-cloth in my life, and the 
Rays have closets full, I’ll be bound, but nobody 
thinks of giving people like us linen showers.’’ 

‘‘Ain’t they kind of new?’’ Mrs. Holeomb 
inquired, hesitatingly. ‘‘I don’t remember any 
such doings when I was young.’’ 

Mrs. Robey’s firm mouth set at the corners. 
She had lived in Greenfield all her life, and the 
farthest voyage of her world was the little 
circle of towns whose news notes were reported 
in the Greenfield Herald, yet none the less in 
her small world she was an uncompromising 
socialist. 

“New or old ain’t anything to do with it,’’ 
she declared. ‘The point is that things don’t 
come to poor folks the way they do to folks 
with money. Betty Ray’s mother didn’t have 
linen showers, but she had the linen and dozens 
of flat silver, and she went to Saratoga Springs 
on her wedding trip. I had six presents, and I 
hain’t ever gone even to Boston in my life. 





And as if that wasn’t enough, now I’ve got to 


is organized and at the right time and at the 
right place, rather than indiscriminate noise 
everywhere, and all the time. 


THE: LAST: QUEERNESS « OF 
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|be tied to a crutch all the rest of my days. 
|I suppose Betty’s going gallivanting off to 
Europe ?’’ 

‘No. She said she didn’t want a wedding 
trip. She’s going right to housekeeping—it’s 
in Hartford they’re going to live.’’ 

There was a spice of triumph in Mrs. Hol- 
comb’s voice, but Mrs. Robey promptly quelled 
it. 

‘‘Ain’t that precisely what I’ve been saying 
all along?’’? she demanded. ‘‘You wouldn’t 
believe me, but you’re convicting yourself out 
of your own mouth. Who ever heard of any- 
body not goin’ on a wedding trip? I told you 
Betty Ray was bound to do something queer 
about her wedding !’’ 

Up at the white-pillared Ray mansion Betty 
had stolen away to the big west room, where 
the presents were. Now that the engagement 
was ‘‘out’’? and two seamstresses busy in the 
house, and letters and people coming every 
hour, the unavoidable whirl had begun. But 
up here in the big sunny west room there was 
yet quiet, with leisure to dream over the pretty 
things. Betty caught up a handkerchief em- 
broidered with her initials. It was the smallest 
of all her gifts, for Ruth Chester had no money 
to give with. Betty pressed it against her cheek. 
*‘Oh, I do love everybody so!’’ she cried. 

People were wanting to see her gifts and her 
trousseau ; her task this afternoon was to arrange 
them so that they could be most easily shown. 

The task was finished in an hour. She had 
just put the last bit of linen in her new chest 
when Marjory’s saucy voice sounded at the door. 

‘Betty! O Betty! Could you come down 
into the world? Emma Gaines wants to see 
you.’’ 

‘Emma Gaines!’’ Betty repeated, running 
to the door. ‘‘I’ll come right down.’’ 

Indeed, she was down almost as soon as her 
words. She found Emma Gaines standing 
awkwardly in the hall. She was a tall, thin 
girl, with a trick of blushing. She blushed 
now, even over her thin neck, as she held out 
a little package. 

‘It’s for you,’’ she stammered. ‘ ‘Just some- 
thing I made. And I hope you’ll be real 
happy, Miss Betty.’’ 

‘*For me?’? Betty cried. ‘‘How dear of you, 
Emma! I never once thought of such a thing.’’ 

‘Tt ain’t much,’’ Emma protested. ‘‘I’d 
have liked to bring you something real pretty. 
I guess you don’t know how—how I’ve liked 
you, Miss Betty. Most folks are fussy when 
they come in the shop, but you’ve always been 
so nice and pleasant. I never minded if you 
wanted anything changed about your hats. 
And it made a difference with Miss Maxwell, 
too. I’m slow and clumsy sometimes, and once 
she was going to turn me off, but that day you 
came in and waited for me to wait on you, 
and a 

The girl broke off, her sallow face all aflame 
with the confession. 

‘‘Why, Emma, I never guessed !’’ Betty cried. 
And then, with a sudden inspiration, she 
added, ‘Don’t you want to come up and see 
my things? I’m going to open this up-stairs 
in the room where I keep the others.’’ 

‘*Oh, I’d love to!’? Emma gasped. 

Chattering gaily, Betty led the way to the 
west room. The little package opened there 
proved to be a pin-case made of two pieces of 
ribbon. 

‘Miss Maxwell let me have the ribbon,’’ 
Emma said, honestly. ‘‘She said she was glad 
to for you.’’ 

‘Everybody is the dearest!’’? Betty cried. 
“And I’ll use this ever so much, Emma. No- 
body has given me anything like it.’’ 

The presents seemed wonderful to Emma; 
and when Betty showed a bit of Florentine 
glass, the girl’s face glowed with delight. 

“Ts it really from Italy ?’’ she asked. 

‘Why, yes,’’ Betty returned. ‘‘Do you love 
Italy so much, Emma ?’’ 

“TI don’t know as it’s Italy—it’s just any 
place—over there. When I get real tired out 
putting linings in hats, and things like that, 
I pretend I’m going to Europe, and plan the 
places I’ll see. And to think of having any- 
thing really from there!’’ 

‘I wish it was yours instead of mine,’’ 
Betty said, impulsively. 

Emma put down the bit of glass, her face 
flaming again. ‘‘You know I didn’t mean 
anything like that, Miss Betty,’’ she said, 
stiffly. 

*‘Of course I know it after all the years I’ve 
known you, Emma Gaines, but I wish it all 
the same. Just wait till you’re married—you 
may have half a dozen things from Europe.’’ 

“I guess I ain’t the kind that gets married,’’ 
Emma declared, soberly. 

Emma Gaines stayed half an hour. As she 








went out the gate she met Mrs. Robey limping 





in, a bottle under her arm. Seeing Betty at 
the door, she called out her commands: 

**You come down and get this, Betty Ray— 
it’s all I can do to h’ist myself up these steps, 
let alone a bottle of blackberry cordial. No, 
you let me alone—I’ll get along by myself 
best. This is real good for stomach troubles, 
and there’s no knowing when you might need 
it.’ 

‘It was lovely of you, Mrs. Robey,’’ Betty 
replied. ‘‘Nobody in the world but you would 
have thought of it.’’ 

‘‘T knew you’d have enough senseless truck 
given you,’’ Mrs. Robey declared. ‘‘I’ve come 
up to see it, though it’s all foolishness, the 
things folks give to folks that have everything, 
anyway.’’ 

‘‘Oh, but they mean so much !’’ Betty pleaded. 
**‘Just wait till I show you, Mrs. Robey.’’ 

Mrs. Robey set her lips. The silver left her 
unmoved, and the cut glass awakened her scorn ; 
but when she saw the linen a wistfulness crept 
into her obstinate old face in spite of herself, 
and her gnarled hand felt one of the heavy 
damask table-cloths with a touch that was 
almost a caress. 

‘It has my monogram worked on it,’’ Betty 
said. ‘‘See. Isn’t it beautiful ?’’ 

‘TI s’pose that’s the latest?** Mrs. Robey 
retorted, but somehow the scorn she tried to 
put into her voice failed her. ‘‘Well, they 
could do worse things. My letters are B. R.— 
they’d look good done like that, wouldn’t they? 
But I never had a piece of real damask in my 
life, and I don’t expect to.’’ 

Betty looked at her suddenly with shining 
eyes. 

**You don’t know, Mrs. Robey!’’ she cried. 
**Fairy-tales happen sometimes. ’’ 

Mrs. Robey’s voice touched its bottom note 
of scorn then. 

‘*Fairy-tales—huh! I guess you never heard 
of any poor folks that had fairy-tales happen 
to ’em. There now, Betty Ray, I’ve seen 
enough and I’m going. I guess there’ll come 
a time when you’ll be thankfuller for that 
cordial than for all your foolish folderols.’’ 
With which cheerful prophecy, Mrs. Robey 
stumped emphatically down-stairs. 

But not yét was Betty’s afternoon reception 
over. It was Nettie Pratt next. Nettie had 
been doing some embroidery for Betty, and 
came to bring it back. 

“T just put some little sachets in with it,’’ 
she explained, shyly. ‘‘I thought mebbe you 
would like them to slip in with your things. 
Sabra made part of them. I guess there ain’t 
anybody that’s going to miss you more than 
Sabra, Miss Betty.’’ 

‘‘But there are the other girls,’’ Betty com- 
forted her. ‘“They can do ever so much more 
than I can. I’d give anything if I could’read 


like Margaret Dare or sing like Ruth Chester.’’ 


‘*They’re real good, all of them.’’ WNettie’s 
voice was eagerly apologetic. ‘‘I guess we 
don’t forget any of it, Sabra and I. But some- 
how there isn’t anybody that leaves such a 
happy feeling behind as you do. Maybe you’ll 
think it queer, Miss Betty, but I guess there 
wasn’t anything ever Sabra would have liked 
to be in so much as that linen shower. Miss 
Chester came down and told her all about it 
and what every one gave. Sabra said ’em over 
to me, every single thing. Lying on her back 
so all day, she has time to go over things, you 
know. She said it must be better than Christ- 
mas to have them all dropping down on you 
so.’” 

“Tt was!’’ Betty cried. ‘‘Come up and see 
the things, Nettie—then you can tell Sabra 
the rest.’’ 

Nettie followed her, stepping softly. There 
was not a trace of envy in her tired face—only 
the happiest sympathy. But when she came 
to a vase of Tiffany glass she caught her breath. 

“O Miss Betty!’’ she cried. ‘Do they cost 
very much ?’’ 

‘T’m afraid they do—most of them,’’ Betty 
answered, reluctantly. ‘‘Do you like it so 
much, Nettie?’’ 

The light died out of Nettie’s face, and she 
put aside her moment’s happy dream. ‘‘I was 
thinking of Sabra,’’ she said, simply. 

“Oh,’’ Betty cried, with a little break in 
her voice, ‘‘it doesn’t seem fair that I should 
have all this, and people like Sabra, .bearing 
all that pain so patiently —’’ 

Nettie interrupted her, the tired face full of 
the sweetest unselfishness. ‘‘I guess anybody 
that knows you, knows that you deserve every 
bit of it, Miss Betty,’’ she declared. 

In the next week Betty Ray had a steady 
succession of callers. Finally one evening she 
went down to the library. It was a stormy 
night, and all the family were at home. Betty 
pulled a footstool to her mother’s side. 

‘*Mother,’’ she began, coaxingly, “‘it’s going 
to be my wedding, isn’t it?’’ 

‘‘Certainly we supposed so, Betty,’’? Mrs. 
Ray replied. 

Marjory clapped her hands dramatically, and 
looked across at Alicia. ‘‘Be still, my heart! 
I knew—oh, I knew, that that night on the 
veranda—Betty and I are the same size—the 
mistake was natural —’’ 

**You foolish child,’’ Alicia interrupted, ‘‘do 
you suppose I have not read his secret when- 
ever he looked at me? He feels himself bound 
in honor, but heart will speak to heart. I was 
going to carry the secret to the grave with me, 
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put since you’ve discovered, Betty — It won’t 
be much work to alter your gowns —’’ 

“Oh, make them keep still!’’ Betty begged, 
laughing. ‘‘I have something to talk about, 
really, if you’ll only give me a chance.’’ 

Marjory and Alicia exchanged glances of deep 
understanding and became instantly mute. The 
silence was so penetrating that Betty’s only 
resource was to turn her back upon them. 
That done, she began again, ‘‘I—I want to do 
something for my wedding. I’m afraid you’ll 
think it queer, but please don’t if you can help 
it. First of all, I don’t want to have a bit of 
sewing or trying on the last week.’’ 

“T meant that you shouldn’t have,’’ Mrs. 
Ray answered, wrinkling her pretty brows 
over the problem. ‘‘You know that was the 
way we planned it all along, but there were 
so many interruptions. I’m afraid that the 
blue foulard —’’ 

‘“That’s part of it,’’ Betty broke in, eagerly. 
‘‘Mother, I don’t want the blue foulard. I 
have plenty without it. I want to take it in to 
Davenport’s and exchange it and that lovely 
lace we bought for it.’’ 

“But exchange it for what, dear ?’’ 

‘Exchange it,’’ Betty repeated, resolutely, 
‘‘for a damask table-cloth, and some pink silk 
for a negligee, and a Tiffany vase, and if there’s 
anything left, there are plenty of other things.’’ 

‘*But, Betty, dear, surely you have linen 
enough, and what can you want of another 
vase? I don’t understand.’’ 

‘It’s Emma Gaines and Sabra Pratt and 
Nettie and Mrs. Robey and a dozen other people 
—people that never had all the loveliness of 
wedding presents and gowns and things—some 
like Sabra, that never can have a wedding— 
don’t you see? It seems so dreadful for me to 
have so much, when just a tiny little scrap of 
it would make them so happy. I want that 
in my wedding time. I want you to help me 
to have the very happiest time a girl ever had. 
I’m not going to a single luncheon or anything 
of the kind, —I’ve given all the girls warning, — 
but we’re going to give a shower to Sabra Pratt, 
and Mrs. Robey is going to have a damask 
table-cloth with her initials embroidered on it, 
and Cora Bowen—I don’t care if you do laugh 
—is going to have a pink silk negligee. She was 
looking at mine, and she said she wouldn’t 
care how hard she worked all day if she had 
something lovely like that to put on up in her 
room afterward. Then there’s my little Vene- 
tian pin—that’s going to Emma Gaines, and 


A CHANGE OF MIND 





there are ever so many things! I have the| throbbing as before, but with an added, inde- 


whole list. Will you all help?’’ 

“I suppose,’’ said Mr. Ray, 
gentle hint for me to open my pocketbook.’’ 

Betty perched upon the arm of his chair. 

“Oh, will you, daddy, dear? 
of these things—they’re all mine; but 
there’s one thing I couldn’t do. I want 
to send Pheebe Dale on a wedding trip 
all by herself—to Niagara. She’d have 
to take one of the children along because 
she never will do a thing by herself. 
But when you think how she has worked 
and worked and given them good times 
and never been anywhere herself—and 
she would rather see Niagara than any- 
thing else. O daddy, would you?’’ 

“| throw up my hands,’”’ said Mr. 
Ray. ‘“Take what you will.’”’ 

Betty’s small, firm hand closed upon 
her father’s; they never needed words, 
those two. Then Betty looked across at 
the girls, who were interrogating each 
other with lifted brows. 

“IT suppose,’? said Marjory, 
have to humor her ?’’ 

‘Yes, poor thing, it might strike in 
fatally if we didn’t. You know when 
they’re in that condition they are not 
wholly responsible. ’’ 

Betty’s eyes went pleadingly to her 
mother. 

“‘T must say, Betty, that I think it is 
a very queer notion of yours—as if people 
should have wedding presents when they 
are not going to be married! And that 
blue foulard would have been so becom- 
ing! But of course if you insist — 

Betty, springing down, swept the girls 
and her mother into one big embrace. 
‘‘Nobody ever, ever had so dear a 
family !’’ she declared. 


“we'll 


It was a beautiful wedding ; the church 
was crowded to the doors. Even Sabra was 
there, carefully brought in the carriage Betty 
had sent for her. 

At the house, however, Betty had only her 
closest friends, and she clung to them to the 
last moment. 

When finally she was gone, Marjory looked 
at the pile of white-ribboned packages to be 
distributed. ‘‘The last queerness of Betty 
Ray,’’ she said. ‘‘What do you suppose will 
be the queernesses of Betty Edmondton?’’ 
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' E OUGHT to have a younger man 
for the night shift, father,’’ said 

Tom Bates, addressing the colonel. 
‘‘What’s the matter with Jim Miller?’’ The 


question was not merely interrogative; it was 
aggressive. 

“Why, he’s so deaf! He can’t understand 
half that’s said to him over the telephone, or 
hear anything in the dynamo-room when the 
machinery is running. It would be safer to 
have a young man in charge here after mid- 
night.’’ 

‘‘Humph ! 
sixty-seven !’” 

‘Tt isn’t his age I’m objecting to, but that 
he can’t hear.’’ 

“‘Can’t hear! He could hear as well as you 
if he hadn’t got a bullet in his head at Cold 
Harbor. And when it comes to machinery, 
boy, there isn’t any waste of power or wear 
from preventable friction when Jim Miller’s 
around. Have you said anything to him about 
this change ?’’ 

“Why, yes; but he didn’t seem to like the 
idea.’’ 

‘And I don’t like it, either! I’m in my 
seventieth year, and I’m not ready to quit for 
some time yet myself. Jim Miller carried a 
musket with me from Antietam to Appomattox, 
and lugged me off the field at Gettysburg on 
his back. He’s worked for me ever since ’65, 
and he stays here, right where he wants to be, 
just as long as I stay!’’ 

“All right, father, all right. I beg your 
pardon! I wouldn’t wantonly hurt Uncle 
Jim’s feelings; but all the same, I think it 
would be better and safer to have a younger 
man on the night shift.’’ 

The older man was mollified after a moment’s 
thought. 

“Wait till I’m done, son,’’ he said, ‘‘then 
you can fill the plant solid full with technical 
school graduates, if you want to, but’’—again 
the Bates stubbornness—‘‘they won’t have the 
engineer’s ear, like Jim Miller, not one of 
7em! eed 

This ended the conversation for the time 
being. 

A few evenings later Bates & Son’s electric- 
light and power plant was humming and 
throbbing with motion. There was the faint 
“‘hushing’’ of belts, the pulsing whir of dyna- 
mos, and the slow, remorseless ‘‘click-clank, 
click-clank’”’ of the huge Corliss engine that 
drove the whole. Bedded in concrete, and 


He’s too old, eh? He’s only 
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Not for any | we’ve got to get a new one, Tom. 





shining with polished steel and brass, it seemed | 
the embodiment of steadfast, relentless power. 

Tom Bates, seated at the engineer’s desk on 
the platform, overlooking both engines and | 
dynamos, was carelessly turning the pages of a 
current magazine, when his father opened the 
front door and hurried in. 

‘‘What’s the matter, what’s the matter, 
Tom?’’ he demanded, sniffing the air as he 
spoke. 

‘‘The matter? Why, nothing, father! Every- 
thing’s running smoothly to-night.’’ 

‘No, it isn’t. Listen !’’ 

‘T don’t hear anything,’’ said the younger 
man, rising to his feet and looking all about 
him in perplexity. 

“Humph! Ah-h!’’ 

The colonel, followed by his son, dashed 
down an alley and stopped beside the seventeen- 
foot drive-wheel of the Corliss. ‘‘See here, 
boy !’’ he said, triumphantly. 

He pointed to the edge of the heavy belt 
leading from the drive-wheel to the long line 
of shafting. The thick leather was frayed till 
it was actually beveled for a quarter of an inch 
on the side toward them. ‘‘Why, you can 
smell it as well as hear it,’’ said the colonel. 
‘Where are your nose and ears ?’’ 

Tom looked rather sheepishly at his father. 
*T can now,’’ he said, ‘‘but I didn’t before.’’ 

‘‘Jim Miller would have heard it in a second, 
if he is so deaf,’’ the colonel remarked, with a 
spice of malice in his tone. ‘‘Well, what’s the 
cause, and what’s to be done?’’ 

Tom peered into the deep pit in which the 
big wheel revolved, its axis being on a level 
with the floor. ‘‘I can’t quite make out,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but it looks as though a section of con- 
crete had cleaved off the side of the slot and 
fallen under the wheel. It ought to be taken 
right off, I suppose. Do you think the old 
engine will carry the load ?’’ 

**Yes, now the factories aren’t running. It’s 
got to; we can’t afford to ruin that new belt.’’ 

A word to the fireman in the boiler-room in 
the rear, a momentary closing and opening of 
valves, and the change was made. For an 
instant the room and the entire town were in 
darkness. Then the bulbs flickered red, the old 
engine wheezed and staggered, the light changed 
to bluish-white, and before two thousand 
people had had time to ask, ‘What is the 
matter with the lights?’’ and to receive a guess 
by way cf reply, there was nothing for them 
to puzzle their heads about. The plant was 





scribable sound, the ‘‘grind’’ of an overburdened 


‘that that’s a | source of power. 


“She'll stand it till midnight, I guess,” said 
the colonel, eying the engine dubiously, ‘‘but 
It isn’t safe 
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“YOU DIDN’T TREAT ME THAT WAY AT GETTYSBURG.” 


to depend on that old engine for a shift in an 
emergency. Now how are you going to get 
that concrete out? By the looks of the belt, 
whatever is there is too far under the wheel to 
be got at from above.’’ 

‘*There’s only one other way. I’ll go down 
into the sewer, climb up to the drainage grate, 
slip it aside, and crawl] under the wheel at the 
bottom of the pit. I can break up the concrete in 
three minutes with a chisel, once I get there.’’ 

“All right; I’m going over to Masonic Hall. 


I may drop in on you again before I go| 


home.’’ 

Clad in blouse and overalls, Tom lifted the 
manhole cover, climbed down to a ‘‘bench’’ on 
one side of the private drain connecting with 
the trunk-sewer in the street, walked, bent 
double, to an iron ladder, ascended it, shoved 
back the grating at its top, wriggled through 
the opening, and dragged himself, on his back, 
beneath the broad belt that passed round the 
drive-wheel. He was in a narrow, stuffy place, 


| with his nose almost touching the leather; but 


he reached out, found the irregularly shaped 
fragment that had caused the trouble, shattered 
it, and finally thrust the fragments down beside 
his feet; then he kicked them into the drain. 
‘The wall of the pit would have to be repaired, 
but that could wait till daylight. 

Tom emerged, covered with dust and slime, 
and consulted his watch. 
o’clock,—the task had been a longer one than 
he had anticipated,—and he had an important 


letter on his desk that he had meant to get to | 
the post-office in time for the midnight mail- | 
Throwing off his working-clothes, he | 


train. 
donned his overcoat, spoke a word or two to the 
fireman, telling him to keep an eye on the engine, 
and hurried up-town to the post-office. 

Just as he rounded the corner, the colonel 
returned to the plant from the other direction. 
He was surprised to find the engine-room 
empty, the fireman being engaged for the 
moment with his boiler in the adjoining room. 

‘‘T wonder if that boy’s gone home?’ said 
the old man, not at all pleased at his son’s 
absence. He looked down into the drive-wheel 
pit, and suddenly came to a decisidn. ‘‘I’m 
going down to see if he’s cleared that belt 
properly! ’’ he muttered. ‘‘Ten to one he 
hasn’t.’? In a moment he had slipped on the 
dirty jumper and overalls and started for the 
manhole. Without the agility he had possessed 
a score of years before, but with dogged deter- 
mination, he made his way along the devious 
underground passage, and at last climbed up 
beneath the wheel, puffing and blowing, but 
with eyes open to detect the slightest neglect 
in the performance of a workmanlike job. 


At half past eleven Tom Bates was talking | 


with a friend whom he had met in the post- 
office lobby, and Jim Miller was just entering 
the boiler-room of the plant, ready to begin his 
shift at midnight. He put his lunch-box on a 
shelf, glanced at the fire, opened the dynamo- 
room door, and came back in a hurry. 

‘“‘What’s that old engine on for?’ he de- 
manded. ‘‘Hey?’’ 

Mike Dolan leaned down to his better ear, 
and shouted an explanation of the trouble that 
had caused the shift. ‘‘It’s all right now, 
though,’’ he added, in conclusion. 

‘*Tom’s gone home, eh?’’ 

Mike again yelled, ‘‘No; post-office!’’ but 
Jim did not understand. 


‘Well, we’ll shift back. It’s a mercy that 


It was eleven | 


old rattletrap hasn’t caved in. Shut off that 
valve, and I’ll open this one.’’ 

Steam was turned on, and Miller hurried out 
and started the Corliss. 

‘*Hoo-ee, stop—stop! I’m down here! ’”’ 
came in a muffled shriek from the bottom of the 
fily-wheel pit. But Mil- 
ler heard nothing. He 
had gone over to the old 
engine and was intently 
examining the cylinder. 
‘I’m just going to take 
off the head of that thing 
and have a look inside !’’ 
he muttered. “I don’t 
like the sound of it.’’ 
Procuring a wrench, he 
removed the cylinder- 
head, and was at once 
oblivious to every sound 
save that made by the 
machinery. 

Meanwhile the colonel 
was in serious trouble. 
Flat on his back, with 
the mighty wheel revolv- 
ing almost in contact 
with his face, he hugged 
the concrete flooring of 
the pit, and: strove to 
work his way, inch by 
inch, to the drainage 
hole. There were two 
splices on the belt that 
were especially disagree- 
able, for the dangling 
flaps just swept his nose. 
Every time they came 
round he cringed invol- 
untarily and _ shouted 
with all the strength of 
his lungs, but without 
avail. 

At last he got his feet 
and legs, up to his knees, down through where 
the grating had been, but to reach the ladder 
safely, he would have to turn over on his face. 
That he found to be impossible. Twice he 
made the attempt, only to have his forehead 
bumped and abraded till he saw stars and the 
blood came through the skin. 

He settled back and thought deeply. ‘‘It’s 
of no use yelling,’’ he decided, ‘‘for that old 
dummy, Jim Miller, can’t hear it; but he can 
hear friction.’’ Very slowly and painfully he 
reached his trousers pocket, extracted a pen- 
knife, and holding it firmly between thumb 
and forefinger, applied the end of the handle 
to the edge of the revolving wheel. A thin, 
penetrating squeak filled the wheel-pit. 

‘Uncle Jim,’’ busy inspecting the piston- 
valve of the old engine, straightened up and 
took notice on the instant. Dropping the valve, 
he trotted from dynamo to dynamo, oil-can in 
hand, and ther across to the Corliss. There 
he quickly located the sound as coming from 
the rim of the drive-wheel. ‘“Tom didn’t get 
out all that conerete,’’ he decided. ‘“That’s 
what comes of being a technical school grad- 
uate—nothing thorough about ’em! Well, it 
can’t be helped now, for I’ve got the old engine 
all to pieces. ’’ 

Just then Tom came back from his long 
absence at the post-office. 

“See here,’’ shouted Uncle Jim, ‘‘you didn’t 
get all that concrete out. Just listen to that 
friction. ’’ 

‘Why, 
listening intently. 
understand it.’’ 

**You couldn’t have,’’ the old man declared, 
at the top of his voice. 

A faint murmur of their high-pitched cor- 
versation drifted down to the colonel. ‘‘Hi, 
there!’’ he suddenly shouted. “ Stop that 
engine! I’m down here!’’ 

Uncle Jim did not hear a sound of this, but 
Tom did. With a gasp of comprehension, he 
jerked the lever over, leaving them in utter 





I certainly did,’’ Tom protested, 
‘*That’s funny. I can’t 


| 


darkness. ‘‘Father’s down there!’’ he bawled 
in Uncle Jim’s ear, and hurried for a 
| lantern. 


Ten minutes later he helped the colonel up 
through the manhole, while Jim Miller stood 
awkwardly staring at them. 

‘You didn’t treat me that way at Gettys- 
burg,’’ said his former commanding officer, 
reproachfully. 

“‘I—I can’t hear as well as I once could, 
colonel,’’ said the old man, humbly. : 
| All signs of wrath vanished from his em- 
| ployer’s face. Again they were ‘ ‘comrades,’ 
ancient remnants of a once mighty host of youth 
and strength. ‘And I ain’t quite so limber, 
either, Jim!’’ he shouted. “Let’s make a 
bargain. I’ll quit poking into holes, where 
I’ve no business to be, and you quit working 
nights, where you’ve no business to be, either. 
You can teach the boys how to hear machinery, 
and they can make up to you for the other kind 
|of hearing you lost at Cold Harbor. Is ita 
| bargain ??” 

‘*Yes,’’ said the old man. “I wouldn’t dare 
be left alone in charge here again, after what 
happened to-night.’’ 

*‘And I wouldn’t dare crawl under that con- 
founded wheel again, not if any one offered me 
a thousand dollars,’’ said the colonel, tenderly 
feeling of his bruised forehead. ‘‘But, say, 
Tom, you did a good job down there.’’ 
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KING GEORGE V. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Baw plans for ‘the approaching Fourth of 
July give substantial ground for hope that 
the celebration will be less fruitful in casualties 
than that of 1909, when more people were killed 
and injured than at the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
A KANSAS city paper reports a horseshoe- 

pitching contest for the championship of 
the world. International competitions in the 
time-honored sport of ‘‘knife,’’ sometimes col- 
loquially known as ‘‘root the peg,’’ should now 
be arranged. re 


Gomme striking results of the life-insurance 
investigation a few years ago in New York, 
which brought Mr. Hughes to the front, have 
been published. The expenses of one company 
have decreased from fifteen million dollars in 
1904 to half that sum, and the dividends to 
policy-holders have almost quadrupled. 


Ne every army officer is a good rifle-shot, 
but Tsai Tao, ‘uncle of the Emperor of 
China, and commander-in-chief of the Chinese 
army, who has been visiting this country, hit 
the bull’s-eye of a target on the rifle-range in a 
New York regiment armory the other day. 
He said that he expected to have the private 
soldiers drilled till they are as expert as he. 


= lockers in a Chicago high-school build- 
ing were planned by a man. The woman 
superintendent of schools looked at them, and 
ordered them torn out and rebuilt. She re- 
marked that any one should know that a girl 
could not get her hat into so small a place. 
There are advantages in having women in 
public office that only women can appreciate. 


Seine is one of the oldest occupations in 
the world, and yet it seems to be always 
abreast of the times. Most of the Gloucester 
boats, for example, are nowadays equipped 
with gasoline-engines for motive power against 
unfavorable winds or in calm weather. News 
comes from Great Britain that the trawling 
fleet in the English Channel is fitting itself 
with a wireless telegraph apparatus so that it 
can learn when market prices are high and 
hasten home to take advantage of them. 


EASUREMENTS of the senior class at 
Yale, compared with measurements of the 
senior class of forty-six years ago, show that 
the college man of to-day is almost exactly the 
height of his grandfather, but he weighs sixteen 
pounds more, and has a chest measure of nearly 
two inches more. It would be interesting to 
have the figures for the girls of Mount Holyoke, 
say, for the same years. Unless the general 
opinion is at fault, their increase in height would 
be found to be quite as remarkable as that of the 
boys in weight and lung capacity. 


T= national tulip-show at Haarlem was one 
of the sights which appealed to Mr. Roose- 
velt while he was in Holland last month. The 
Dutch have recovered from the tulip mania of 
the sixteenth century, and are now taking a 
sane interest in the growth of the gorgeous 
spring flowers. Many Americans have private 
tulip-shows every spring in their own flower- 
gardens, and neighbors engage in friendly 
rivalry. It is a wholesome sort of competi- 
tion, this of seeing who can codperate with 
nature most successfully in developing beautiful 
blossoms. a 
A@iios= professor urges that every large 
business man ought to employ a psycholo- 
gist to assist him. This is another way of 
saying that he should have an assistant who 
understands human nature. Some men are 
born with the gift. They achieved success 
before the word psychology was invented. 
Others may acquire it, or may develop what 
gift they have, by study. For example, the 
professor says that when a merchant desires to 
reduce the expense of delivering his goods, he 
should instruct his clerks to say to customers 
after a purchase, ‘‘Will you take this with 
you?’’ instead of, ‘‘Will you have it sent?’’ 
The suggestion will usually be accepted. 


ANIEL BOONE is one of the pioneer 
heroes whom succeeding generations delight 
to honor, and upon whom many states have a 
claim. He was born in Pennsylvania, died in 
Missouri, and is buried in Kentneky, the state 








of which he was the virtual founder; but for 
Many years, in his early manhood, he lived 
in North Carolina. That state has recently 
dedicated a monument and a reproduction of his 
log cabin upon the spot where he lived, near the 
Yadkin River, and proposes to observe April 
30th of each year as Daniel Boone day, that 
being the day in 1769 when he started across 
the Blue Ridge into Kentucky. 


IR GEORGE NARES, who moved the vote 

of thanks when Commander Peary spoke 
before the Royal Geographical Society, is him- 
self a veteran of arctic exploration. Thirty-four 
years ago he himself held the “farthest north’’ 
record, some four hundred miles from the pole. 
He declared that he had reached the limit of 
successful attack upon the ‘ ‘impenetrable polar 
sea,’’ and had ‘‘proved the impracticability of 
reaching the north pole.’”’ The accuracy of Sir 
George’s judgment has been disproved, but he 
is among the first to praise the pluck and skilful 
organization of the man who succeeded, where 
he and every other explorer had failed. 


DROPS OF PROMISE. 


There isn’t an hour a-drip with rain 
But shall help the roses bloom. 
W. Edson Smith. 


PENSIONS AND PENSIONERS. 


HAT republics are not ungrateful to those 
‘3 who serve them is amply proved in the 

ease of the United States by the figures 
of the pension office. The pension appropria- 
tion bill for the current year calls for a hundred 
and fifty-five million dollars, or about two 
million dollars more than the appropriation 
for 1908. 

This includes pensions for the survivors of 
all wars and for those dependent on the partici- 
pants. More than three and a half billions 
has been paid in pensions arising from the 
Civil War, whereas only a little more than a 
hundred and fifty millions has been given to 
pensioners of all the preceding wars. The 
war with Spain has already cost about twenty- 
five millions in pensions. ‘ 

The effect of the payment of the pensions is 
widely distributed. There is hardly a civilized 
country to which pension money is not sent, 
and of course it goes to every state in the 
Union. Ohio citizens receive fifteen million 
dollars every year. Pennsylvania, New York, 
Illinois and Indiana follow in that order, each 
with more than ten millions. From half a 
million to four millions goes each to Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Mississippi and other Southern States. 
Nearly five hundred thousand dollars is paid 
to pensioners who have gone to Canada, and 
about a hundred thousand goes to residents of 
Germany who fought with the Union armies. 
Ireland comes next in order of rank of foreign 
lands ; followed by England, Mexico, Scotland, 
Australia, Sweden, Switzerland and Norway, 
each of which receives from ten to sixty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Most of these pensioners abroad are men 
who came to the land of freedom and loved it 
so well that they were willing to fight for it. 
There were tens of thousands of such in the 
army. It was but natural that a few thousand 
of them should go back home. But the scatter- 
ing of the pensioners throughout the world 
shows how wide-spread is the effect even of a 


domestic war. 
* * 


KING GEORGE AND HIS TASK. 


ING GEORGE V ascends the British 
‘throne at a grave crisis in the history of 
his government. 

He is confronted with the demand of the 
great Liberal party that the powers of the 
House of Lords, the hereditary legislative 
chamber, shall be so curtailed that the voice 
of the House of Commons alone shall be con- 
trolling in all matters. In other words, there 
is a demand for the practical extinction of 
hereditary legislative rights. 

It was the announced purpose of the Liberal 
government, in case the House of Lords should 
refuse voluntarily to surrender its legislative 
powers, to ask King Edward to create peers in 
sufficient numbers to carry their measures 
through that House; and in the event of his 
refusal, to appeal to the country. Such an 
appeal would mean calling on the people to 
pass on an act of the King, and would have 
involved him to a certain extent in a controversy 
between political parties. 

But the loyalty of the British people to King 
Edward was deep and earnest, and there is no 
reason to think that his refusal to comply with 
the request of the government would have 
weakened their sentiment toward him.. The 
dread of being even indirectly involved in a 
question of domestic politics is generally believed 
to have shortened his life. 

Britons are loyal also to King George, but 
he has not yet established his right to their 
esteem and confidence, and he could not refuse 
the demand of the government with the author- 
ity his father would have possessed, possibly 
not without a distinct loss of popularity. The 
purpose of the government is not known at the 
time this is written. It has been proposed to 





postpone forcing upon the new King the issue 
which his father escaped by death. If that 
suggestion be followed, it will be fortunate for 
King George and for his country. He can 
meet it much more wisely after he gets settled 
on his throne, has grown accustomed to the 
exercise of great powers, and feels the great 
responsibilities that go with them. 


¢ ¢ 


WORK. 


Better a dog that works 
Than a lion that shirks. 
Eastern Proverb. 


¢ ¢ 


NOT DIPLOMATIC. 


IVILIZATION gets forward by various 
( ways. Every little while a new device 

comes to view for making savages into 
gentlefolk. The musket, the printing-press, the 
steam-engine, the shirt-waist, the divided skirt, 
the higher education for women, the ‘‘big stick’’ 
for men, civic service for everybody, the new 
theology, the referendum, the reformed football 
rules—these are not a tithe of the remedies 
proposed for the immediate relief of a world 
which waits with well-concealed impatience for 
the millennium so freely promised it. 

The latest addition to this long procession of 
human benefits is the hiss feminine. A great 
gathering of women hit upon it in an instant, 
as one might say, as a means of expressing 
their views and impressing them upon the 
world. It is doubtful if all the hisses in the 
world’s history put together made as much 
impression as this solitary example of the hiss 
feminine. But although that hiss made talk, 
it did not make converts. When women want 
to triumph in the higher regions of diplomacy, 
they will not arm themselves with this new 
weapon. 

It is true that the English language lends 
itself with great facility to this form of express- 
ing emotion. It is far superior to French in 
this respect. ‘(A bas Monsieur le Président!”’ 
sounds sweet and gentle compared with one 
vigorous, prolonged English ‘‘sss/’’ But there 
have been lovers of the English language who 
have found its abundance of hissing sounds 
a blemish on its beauty. It is related of Tenny- 
son that he always went ever his work word 
by word, for the express purpose of cutting out 
the superfluous ‘‘s’s.’”’ He had a significant 
name for the process, too. He used to call it 
‘pitching the geese out of the basket.’” Women 
in publie life might profitably study Tennyson’s 
method. 

* © 


RAISING THE “ MAINE.” 

HE loss of no vessel, naval or other, ever 
made a greater sensation or was fraught 
with graver consequences than the mys- 

terious destruction of the battle-ship Maine 
in Havana harbor February 15, 1898. This 
tragedy, which involved the deaths of two 
hundred and sixty-six American sailors, made 
inevitable the war with Spain and the freedom 
of Cuba. Now, after a dozen years, Congress 
has passed an act appropriating money for the 
removal of the battered wreck. 

This action is in recognition of a persistent 
public demand, based partly upon the senti- 
mental consideration that the bodies of sixty- 
seven sailors were never removed from the 
sunken hull, partly upon the practical ground 
that the wreck is a menace to navigation, and 
partly upon the feeling that the raising and ex- 
amination of the hull will clear up any uncer- 
tainty as to the nature of the explosion which 
caused the wreck. 

A naval board of inquiry, after sitting twenty- 
three days, found that the battle-ship was 
destroyed by an external agency, presumably a 
mine under the bottom and somewhat on the 
port side. This opinion was based largely 
upon the reports of the divers, who found that 
the bottom plates over a considerable area had 
been bent inward and upward over thirty feet. 
The Spanish government made an inquiry of 
its own, and maintained that the explosion 
was from within. 

The agitation for raising the Maine has been 
continuous since 1898, and there is general grat- 
ification at the action of Congress. Cuba is 
especially pleased. It probably would have 
undertaken the work itself in behalf of the 
appearance and safety of its principal harbor, 
had it not been deterred by lack of money and 
by considerations of international etiquette. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 

ITHIN the past ten years it has be- 

come evident that the monarchical 

party in France has practically disap- 
peared, and that the French people have ac- 
cepted the republic and are content to live 
under it. 

Ever since the republic was established, in 
1871, just after the Franco-Prussian War, no 
ministry long survived the specific policy which 
it was created to carry out. There was a new 
premier every year, and sometimes twice a 
year, till Waldeck-Rousseau formed a govern- 
ment to carry the republic over the Dreyfus 
crisis. It took about three years to accomplish 


~ 





the task. His successors have all served longer 
than the average of his predecessors. 

Monsieur Briand, the present premier, who 
has been in office not quite a year, was sus- 
tained at the elections in April. The popular 
approval of him is more significant than that of 
any of those who have gone before him, for it 
followed his announcement that he favored 
lengthening the term of members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies to nine years, one-third to be 
elected every three years. He declared that 
“It is inadmissible that every four years the 
system of government should be put on trial, 
and that we should be exposed to surprises of 
which the country might have reason to repent. 
It is only by stability that the continuity of 
parliamentary exertions can be secured, and it 
is only by continuity of effort that great and 
pressing social problems can be solved.’’ 

The voters of France have approved these 
sentiments and the republic is entering upon a 
new era, when a united government party will 
sustain a ministry pledged to carry out a long 
program, rather than a ministry chosen to bridge 
a crisis. 

Not the least interesting feature of this new 
phase of French politics is that the content 
with popular rule has followed the rise to power 
of representatives of the people in distinction 
from representatives of the old aristocracy. 


* ¢ 


CLEAN AND ROWDY BALL. 


S THE days grow warmer and summer 
advances, public attention turns willingly 
from politics and other unimportant sub- 

jects to baseball. Statesmen and thinkers find 
it not beneath their notice. Those who do not 
enjoy it, worry over it. 

The President of the United States, who is 
as often photographed in the front row of the 
grand stand as on the putting-green, has publicly 
spoken in praise of the sport, as clean and 
healthful. Meanwhile, the important duties 
of critic and censor are by no means neglected. 
More than one eminent educator is saying that 
college boys do not always play fairly, either 
on the field or from the bleachers. 

This is, of course, no disparagement of base- 
ball itself. There is no game, and almost no 
human activity whatever, in which one may 
not cheat or play the rowdy if he is willing 
to do so. But it is a serious matter if the 
moral standards of the college players are as 
low as Dean Briggs seems to think. 

Tripping up base-runners, interfering with 
men who are handling the ball, abuse or ridi- 
cule from the catcher to annoy the batsman, 
attempts by the spectators to confuse and stam- 
pede the opposing pitcher by continual and 
senseless uproar—these are all tactics that no 
one can defend. 

That they are sometimes employed is unfor- 
tunately true—more often, no doubt, on the 
professional than on the amateur ball-field, 
and not so often there, let us hope, as Dean 
Briggs believes. But it is a reproach to college 
men that such things should occur at all in their 
games. Where shall we look for gentlemanly 
conduct, for true sportsmanship, for a love of 
decency and fair play, if not to the students 
of our colleges and universities ? 


RANCE, like Germany, Great Britain, Belgium 

and Denmark, has adopted an old-age pension 
system. Great Britain and Denmark have the 
non-contributory system, that is, the beneficiaries 
pay nothing to the insurance fund, but the govern- 
ment does it all. This is condemned by its critics 
as a system of mere largess which is fraught with 
evils and dangers. Its cost in Great Britain is 
from forty to forty-five million dollars a year. 
France has adopted the contributory system, 
much after the German plan. Belgium has both 
systems, offering a much larger pension to the 
contributing classes. The contributory system, 
which not only removes the fear of a destitute old 
age, but also encourages habits of thrift, is in 
effect a form of compulsory insurance for the 
millions engaged in all kinds of gainful occupa- 
tions, although for some classes, notably the 
farming class, it is optional rather than compul- 
sory. Employers and workmen contribute equally 
in Germany and France, and the government adds 
a third share to the total fund. In most cases the 
qualifying age is seventy, except in Denmark, 
where it is sixty. 


OVERNOR HUGHES will be the fourth of 
the thirty-seven governors of New York since 
colonial days to resign that high office, and each 
of the others, as in his case, resigned to receive 
still higher public honors. Daniel D. Tompkins 
resigned in 1817 to become Vice-President. He 
had held the governorship since 1807. Martin Van 
Buren resigned in 1829 to become Secretary of 
State under Jackson. Then for fifty-six years the 
governors served out their terms, until Grover 
Cleveland resigned in 1885 to become President of 
the United States. Only one governor of the 
Empire State has died in office, DeWitt Clinton, 
in 1828. wer 
NDER the direction of the Mexican govern- 
ment the work of exploring the ancient Toltec 
ruins near the little village of San Juan Teotihua- 
can has been going on for several years, and the 
most notable part of the work yet accomplished is 
the partial restoration of the great Pyramid of the 
Sun to its original appearance. The disintegra- 
tion of the first layer of stone has caused much 
earth to accumulate on the sides and at the base, 
and the removal of this reveals the symmetrical 
outline and towering grandeur of the pyramid, 
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which is eight hundred and forty feet square at 
the base and nearly three hundred feet high. It 
is much greater at the base than the largest of the 
Egyptian pyramids, but not so lofty. It was orig- 
inally surmounted by a magnificent temple. It is 
composed of several pyramids, each as complete 
as the final one, even to the stairway leading from 
bottom to top. Near by is the Pyramid of the 
Moon, five hundred feet square at the base and 
one hundred and fifty feet high, and all round are 
the ruins of what was a great city thousands of 
yearsago. The Toltec civilization was earlier than 
the Aztec, and of ahigher order. The excavations 
are bringing to light many beautiful specimens of 
pottery, and utensils and implements of copper, 
bronze and stone. There are also idols, and even 
skeletons, but the complete absence of weapons 
shows that the Toltecs were a peaceful race. 


* @ 


THE COLD-CREAM CURE. 
“ HY, Peggoty!” 

Peggy Wheelock whisked the one trai- 
torous tear from her cheek and whirled about 
with defiant cheerfulness. Thelma Crane sur- 
veyed her sharply. 

“It’s Rose Nelson again!’ she declared, with a 
mastery of the situation born of long experience. 
“She has borrowed something—your Russian 
teacup, or your heart, and lost or broken it, I 
don’t know which. You might as well own up, 
Peggy.” 

“It was such a little thing!”” Peggy defended her 
friend. ‘She never dreamed it could bother—just 
a skein of blue embroidery silk. But you see, I 
was finishing this set to send for mother’s birthday 


to-morrow, and it’s too late to get permission to | h 


go to town, and nobody else has any the right 
shade—and now mother’s gift can’t get to her in 
time.” 

“Why did you let her?’ Thelma demanded. 
“Rose is a wheedler, but that’s no reason we can’t 
have a little independence with her!” It sounded 
sharp, but it really was sympathy, and Peggy 
understood it. 

“She came while I was out,” she explained. 
“Of course she couldn’t imagine.” 

“She’s got to learn to imagine, that’s all. We 
all adore her, of course, but she’s made us more 
trouble—Rose and her borrowings—than all the 
mid-year exams put together. We'll just have to 
give her a lesson, that’s all.” 

But as it chanced, Rose gave herself the lesson. 

It was symphony night, and the girls were hur- 
rying to get ready for the ten minutes past seven 
ear, when Rose came flying distractedly into 
Peggy’s room. 

“Peggy, what kind of cold-cream is this of yours? 
It feels so funny on my lips! And it’s all in my 
hair, too, and so sticky! You see, Zoe Mason 
eame in while I was dressing, and I forgot that 
my fingers had cream on them, and was showing 
her how Herr Amptmann tore his hair this morn- 
ing, and the first thing I knew I was all snarled 
up. What is the matter?” 

Peggy gave one swift glance at Rose and then 
to her bureau. 

“Rose Nelson,” she cried, ‘‘what did you take? 
Here’s my cold-cream.” 

“Why—a little jar—I found it on your bureau—I 
had forgotten to get some, and my lips were all 
chapped—Peggy Wheelock, what is the matter? 
Is it poison? Or mucilage?” 

“Almost!” Peggy gasped. “It’s a new kind of 
paste for mounting photographs— warranted to 
stick till doomsday. O Rose—your hair! You 
must wash it out right away—I’ll stay and help 
you. Oh, why did I leave it on my bureau?” 

Rose was gazing at herself in the glass. She 
stood quite still, a curious little smile creeping 
about her mouth. 

“What a windfall for Thelma,” she murmured. 
“You see, she’s been trying to reform me—else I 
might never have perceived the artistic revenge 
of fate. Let you stay home from the concert? I 
see myself! I am going to wash my hair and then 
write a moral essay upon the Character and Des- 
tiny of the Borrower. Good-by, Peggy! A lovely 
evening to you!” 
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ACCIDENTAL JOHNNY - CAKE. 


“(NE more literary Lyle!” the professor’s 

cozy, capable, home-loving little wife had 
sighed mournfully, as each of her daughters, on 
reaching girlhood, failed to develop any interest 
in sewing-room and kitchen, and turned eagerly 
to the library. 

Already the elder girls were launched upon 
careers: Flora’s stories were always accepted 
now, and Lucilla’s poems encouragingly often; 
Mildred was secretary to a novelist, and Isabel 
translated French documents for an eminent his- 
torian. The mother’s hopes for a companionable 
daughter to share her domestic interests were 
centered at last upon Linda only, and they were 
growing dimmer every day. 

But if Linda, the youngest, did not love house- 
keeping, she loved dearly the keeper of the house. 
Looking down one day from her favorite perch at 
the top of the literary step-ladder, she caught a 
tremulous wistfulness in her mother’s smile that 

how quite spoiled her further enjoyment of 
Percy’s “Reliques.” She sat long with the book 
unread on her knee, and when she descended it 
was with a high resolve to be daughterly and 
domestic. 

As a beginning, she slipped into the kitchen, de- 
termined to surprise the family with sponge-cake 
of her own making for supper. 

“Why, Norah,” said Mrs. Lyle that evening, as 
they sat down to table, “chow nice of you to make 
this johnny-cake I didn’t order. It looks de- 
licious.” ‘ 

“Norah didn’t make it, mother,” announced 
Linda. “That’s my johnny-cake.” 

“And the first time you tried, child, too,” said 
Mrs. Lyle, delightedly, as the chorus of congratu- 
lations died down, “‘and without anybody to show 
you how. Why, I think you did splendidly!” 

Linda smiled oddly, and then suddenly laughed 
outright. 

“TI didn’t mean to tell,” she declared, “because 





| and Russia. 


must! This johnny-cake is merely a—a literary 
accident. I started to make sponge-cake. But 
when I went to the tin-closet, in the very begin- 
ning, leaving the cook-book open on the table, the 
leaf blew over, and I came back and read the rule 
in the same place on the next page without seeing 
there was a different heading. I didn’t know any- 


hadn’t got the Percy ballads out of my head yet, 
and I was trying to see how much I could say over 
in my mind of ‘Oh, where have you been, Lord 
Randal, my. son?’ so I didn’t notice there was 
anything queer—and when I took my sponge-cake 
out of the oven, it was johnny-cake.” 

“Never mind, daughter, dear,’”’ said Mrs. Lyle, 
consolingly, through the burst of laughter that 
greeted Linda’s confession. ‘‘The johnny-cake is 
good johnny-cake; and next time you want sponge- 
cake, we’ll eliminate ballads, and I’ll show you 
how myself.” 

¢ ¢ 


A MODERN SOLOMON. 


ITHOUT detracting from Solomon’s reputa- 

tion for wisdom, it may be said that the 
judge in the following story, which the Troy 
Times attributes to Joseph H. Choate, displayed 
no less shrewdness and ingenuity in the dispensa- 
tion of justice than the Hebrew king himself. 


The case occurred some forty years ago. A 
workman claimed to have lost the sight of his left 
4 in an explosion. There was no doubt about 
the explosion, and there was no doubt that the 
workman’s eye had been injured; but the physi- 
cians clai that he could see out of it, while he 
stoutly declared that the sight was utterly des- 


royed. 
The judge heard all the evidence pro and con. 
Then, sending the workman from the court-room, 


e said: 
“Get a blackboard and write a sentence on it 
with green chalk. Also get a pair of spectacles 
with ordinary clear glass for the left eye and with 
red glass for the right.” This, in the course of an 
hour or so, was done. Then the workman was 
brought back, and he was ordered to ag the queer 
lasses on. He put them on, and the judge said 


“Turn the blackboard round and sée if you can 
read what is written.” 

The man read the sentence without hesitation, 
whereupon the judge said to him, sternly: 

“Your case is dismissed. You are an impostor. 
You must have read that sentence with your left 
eye, for the red glass over the right one turned the 
green writing black and made it quite invisible 
on the blackboard.” 
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SAVING TIME OR TIME-TABLES. 


MOST people, especially when they are on 
the road, time is money, but time-tables are 
not convertible into cash. In the pages of 
“Through Savage Europe,” Harry De Windt gives 
a curious and amusing experience on a Russian 
railway some years ago. The patience of the 
Russians is in marked contrast with the impatience 
of American travellers. 

All Russians have a rooted —_ to fast rail- 
way travel, if one may judge from an incident 
which occurred some years ago when I was trav- 
elling across the Caucasus from Batoum to Baku. 
We had reached a tunnel, at the entrance of which 
the train waited for at least twenty minutes. 

“There is something wrong?” I remarked to a 
fellow passenger. 

“Oh, no,” he replied, “we are only making up 
the time. This tunnel was recently made to avoid 
along bend round a range of hills, and as it now 
cuts off several miles, a short delay is necessary 
so as to fit in with the scheduled time.” 

t “But surely we should save time by going on,”’ 


urged. 
“Perhaps so,” said my friend. ‘But then, you 
see, they would have to alter all the time-tables.” 


WHERE THEIR SYMPATHIES LAY. 


HE “‘new-caught, sullen peoples,” except when 
menaced by military power, see no reason to 
prefer one breed of white man to another. Dr. T. 
L. Pennell, in his book, “Among the Wild Tribes 
of the Afghan Frontier,” tells a story to illustrate 
their indifférence. A British officer in the Kuram 
valley once asked an old Afridi where the sym- 
pathies of his people were as between England 


*“Now tell me,” said the officer, “if there were 
be war—which God forbid—between Russia 

and England, what part would —_ and your 

people take? Whom would you side with?” 

“Do you wish me to tell you what would please 

you or to tell you the real truth?” was the naive 


reg. 

‘I adjure you to tell me what is the ‘white 

word.’ ” 

“Then,” said the old graybeard, “we would just 

sit up here on our mountain tops watching po 

both fight, until we saw one or the other defeated. 

Then we would come down and loot the van- 
uished till the last mule. God is great! Whata 

time that would be for us!” 


CONSERVATION OF TEMPER. 


HAT golf is a good game for the temper as 
well as for the body no one can deny. The 
Strand Magazine illustrates this great truth with 
the story of an elderly Indian colonel whose boast 
was that he had a tranquil disposition which 
nothing could ruffle. He took up golf, and for a 
long time his friends failed to notice any change 
in him. 

One day, while pla a foursome, he got into a 
notorious “Devil's eying tion bunker, pn | spent 
a terrible fifteen minutes trying first to find his 
ball and then to play it out. 

He tried nearly every club in vain, and at last, 
glaring like a demon, he smashed them one after 
one across a jag rock. 

“What are you doing?” cried one of the party 
above. 

“It’s all right!” he snorted. “It’s—it’s better 
to— break your clubs than to—to lose your 
temper.” 

*® 


UNEXPECTED GIFTS. 


RS. NEWHOUSE was patiently instructing 
her Irish maid of all work as to the proper 
names of certain articles. 

“And, Bridget,’”’ she said at one time, ‘‘these are 
ewers—ewers—don’t call them jugs any more.” 
“Sure an’ I won’t, ma’am,” said Bridget, joy- 
ously. ‘An’ is all them little basins mine, too, 
ma’am?”” 





of course you’ll all make fun of me; but I just 


thing about ingredients, anyway, and besides, I | 


Superior to Lemonade. | 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate | 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water with 
sugar, makes a refreshing drink. {[Ade. 


| 
FOR HOME-MADE GARMENTS | 
Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 
4 P Ss 
A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the “ just as good” and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS. | 
Send for Samples. 
KING PHILIP MILLS, 27 Thomas Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Four-Thread 
Lisle Hose 


made from finest 
combed Egyp- 
tian lisle and 
knit on our 
special Lasher- 
hose machines 
that make the 


Gusseted 
Heel, 


the roomy 
heel, the heel 
that fits with- 
out straining 
the stocking. 
Lasherhose 
Lisle hose 
are knit from 


4-Thread Yarn 


as compared with 
the ordinary lisle 
hose made from 1- 
and 2-thread yarn. 
Lasherhose Lisle will 

wear twice as long as the 
ordinary lisle hose. 

Beautiful silky finish. A handsome, dura- 
ble hose that will give extreme satisfaction. 
Colors, black and tan. 

Price 25c. per Pair; 6 Pairs $1.50. 

Sent post-paid if your dealer hasn't them ; but ask him 

first before sending to us. Be sure to state size and color. 


For Lasherhose made of Cotton see 
The Companion, May 5th. 


VERMONT HOSIERY COMPANY 2 
é BENNINGTON, VT. FA 
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22 Repeater 


Line Up, Boys! 


What are you going to do this sum- 
mer? Do you ever shoot? There is no 
y and invigorating sport. If 


more m 
you do not live where small game 
abounds, agen a rifle club among 
the boys and you will enjoy the excite- 
ment of keen competition as much as 
the cross-country tramps through the 
fields and woods. 

You should own a Remington .22 Repeater; 
it is safe and dependable. emington 
standard is maintained to the minutest detail in 
the production of this gun, built on the famous 
Remington Idea—solid breech, hammerless — 


ray 





perfec y pr d, and so y_bal- 

anced that it points as exactly as the needle of 

acompass. It shoots .22 short, .22 long 

and .22 long rifle cartridges wi 

adjustment. 

Set of targets and descriptive 
Solder on how to organize a 

rijle club—sent free. 


UMC and Remington —the 
perfect shooting combination 
SAME OWNERSHIP 
SAME MANAGEMENT 
SAME STANDARD of QUALITY 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn 


The Remington Arms Co. 
lion, N. Y. 
299 











TAMPS 100 diff. searce Shanghai, Honduras, etc., 

only Se. 100 diff. U.S., only 30c., big bar- 
gain! 1000 finely mixed, ise. Hundreds of bargains! 
Agts. wtd. 50%. List free. L. B. Dover, 8t. Louis, Mo. 











TD, i ta planning what to give the June bride, get away from the conventional silver 
f and cut glass (everybody gives silver and cut glass), and give her something 
equally beautiful, thoroughly practical, very necessary, more individual, and less 


liable to be duplicated. 


we wouldn’t stamp it. 


Give her this beautiful 


“ANCHOR BRAND” Carving Set. 


Made of finest special carver steel obtainable. 
Brand ’’ stamp, the sign of quality, and if we didn’t know the quality was there, 
Handles of choicest selected genuine stag-horn. 
| Ferrules and butt-plates of sterling silver. Price, Complete Set in Case 


Most any dealer who handles “Anchor Brand” cutlery would have such a Set in stock. 


Every blade bears our ‘Anchor 


*10.50 4 















y If you fail to find it, don’t buy inferior carvers, but send to us for this Set. Will send, 
ya aN charges prepaid, on receipt of price, $10.50. 

oe LAMSON & GOODNOW MFG. COMPANY, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
iCxe-4 























Nero Fiddled 
While Rome Was Burning 


“Criminal indifference,” you say. And you are right. But how much worse is it than 
You have read these advertisements of the HARTFORD 


what you are doing every day? 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY for a year or 


all about the company that carries your fire insurance, but have you done anything 
about it? Many have, but the majority of policy holders have done nothing about the 


selection of a company. They are still “fiddli 


In the history of fire insurance in America, a large majority of the fire insurance 
companies organized have failed or retired from business. To be insured in a company 
like the HARTFORD, that has been in business a hundred years and will be in business 
a hundred years from now, costs no more than to be insured in one that may go out of 


business next week. 


It’s your property which is to be insured. 


You are to get the indemnity in case of fire. 
is up to you. 
bottom of this advertisement is a coupon. Cut 


agent or broker, sign your name and mail it to him. 


Any agent or broker can get you a policy in the HARTFORD if you tell him to do so. 
Don’t be a “fiddler” in the face of fire. Cut out, fill in and mail the coupon. DO IT 





STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 190 


Capital, - - $2,000,000.00 
Liabilities, - ‘ . ° 14,321,953.11 

ssets, - - - - - 28,035 ,700.61 
Surplus for Policy Holders, - -  8,718,747.50 


Why, then, don’t you DO something? 


more, telling you that you ought to know 


ng.” 


It’s your money that pays the premium. 
In short, it’s your business, and this matter 
And here’s what to do. At the 
it out, write in the name of your insurance 


NOW. 


When my fire insurance expires, please 
see that I get a policy in the HARTFORD. 
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AY'S END 


AT THE 
Saou. 


Nancy Byrd Turnert 





HE tide of twilight ebbs across the room, 
Faint at our feet the hearth flame flickers dim; 
Low-voiced, we lift a dear, remembered hymn— 
“Lead, kindly Light, amid th’ encircling gloom.” 
Close as we sing the furtive shadows creep, 
Slowly the pictured faces on the wall 
Glimmer and fade, and die beyond recall . . . 
And dark is very deep. 


Léad, kindly Light! And when, from out our 
heart, 
As from our room, the sunset glow is gone 
At turn of evening’s tide, and one by one 
The blessed old remembered things depart ; 
And one by one the singers, through the night, 
Hear their far summons like an echo come, 
Still, in that last, inevitable gloom, 
Lead, kindly Light! 


* 
A SACRAMENT. 


- HERE’S a pedler 

é i down - stairs, Sarah. 

He has pins and but- 

tons for sale. Do you need 
anything ?’’ 

‘‘No, indeed. Send him 
away. I never buy any- 
thing of pedlers. 1 always 
think they’re cheats, and I 

believe most of them carry a pack only for the 
sake of having an excuse to get into a house to 
see what they can steal.’’ 

‘Why, Sarah, I never feel that way about 
them. I trade with them a good deal at home, 
and I know most of them are honest. I feel, 
somehow, as if I ought to give them the benefit 
of what little trade I have, instead of patronizing 
a big, rich department store. I think I’ll get 
my purse and buy a paper of safety-pins; one 
can always use a few more of those. He looks 
honest and in need.’’ 

“Don’t have a thing to do with him, Mary. 
We shall go shopping in a day or two, and if 
you want anything we will have it sent out.’’ 

But Mary already had her purse and was 
descending to the kitchen. She had come to 
visit her sister, and the ways of the city and 
its suburbs were more or less new toher. Sarah 
descended a few minutes later, and was horri- 
fied to find that Mary had admitted the man to 
the kitchen, and that his little pack was already 
opened, and he was displaying thread, buttons, 
pins and a variety of other goods; and Mary 
was buying a card of collar-buttons, several 
pocket combs, and a number of smaller articles, 
besides. The whole purchase amounted to a 
dollar and thirty-five cents. 

Sarah stood back and viewed the whole pro- 
ceeding with silent disapproval. 

The business was completed and the pedler 
started to pack up his goods, but suddenly 
stopped, and facing Mary across the kitchen 
table, said, in precise but broken English: 

‘Madam, I thank you. It is the largest 
sale I have made ever in one place. But it is 
more than that I thank you for. Madam, you 
have treated me as if I were a human being. 
Six months I lie in the hospital, and they say 
I will never live; but I live, and go forth 
weak and unfit for work. 

‘The Associated Charities buy me my little 
stock of goods. Yes, madam, my family must 
go to them while I am in the hospital, but 
never before. Yes, and not again if I could 
work. But what can I do but this? 

‘*Tt is not the work that I like, but what can 
Ido? The Charities they buy the goods; they 
are cheap, but they are good. And they are 
such that they think any family must want so 
much as five cents will buy. But the door is 
shut in my face. But you, madam, what you 
have done is not simply a purchase; it has 
been a sacrament. ’’ 

He packed up his things and went on. 

The two sisters watched him far down the 
street. They had not noticed how slight he 
looked and how feeble and inadequate to the 
day-long burden of his heavy pack, but the 
stooping figure showed its weakness and weari- 
ness as it receded, and Mary, at least, was glad 
she had lightened the burden, even a little. 

‘I’m glad to get those pocket combs,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I have a place to give every one of 
them. Besides, the boys are always losing 
collar-buttons, and it is always useful to have 
a good stock of them on hand.’’ 

But Sarah could not forget the picture which 
she had seen against the light of the kitchen 
window, Mary and the pedler on opposite sides 
of the little table, and he, in his rapt gratitude, 
thanking her, not only for the purchase, but 
for her kindness. 

‘Tt is not simply a purchase; it has been a 
sacrament.’’ 

That was perhaps an extravagant way of 








putting it, but was there not truth in it? Mary 
had done more than provide food for a needy 
family ; she had ministered in the spirit of the 
Lord grace for the strengthening of a soul. 


* ¢ 


A CLOSE CALL. 


OUNT EREBUS bears a name that has 
M loomed large in the history of polar explo- 
rations in the region of the antarctic. 
When Lieutenant Shackleton’s winter quarters 
were established at the base of this great volcano, 
a number of his companions resolved to make the 
ascent. The story of their successful climb is 
given in “The Heart of the Antarctic,” as well as 
some of their adventures. On the third evening 
from the home camp they had reached a height of 
about nine thousand feet above sea-level, the tem- 
perature at that time being twenty degrees below 
zero, Fahrenheit. ‘ 


Between nine and ten o’clock that night a strong 
wind sprang up, and when the men awoke the 
following morning they found a fierce blizzard 
blowing from the southeast. It increased in fury 
as the day wore on, and swept with terrific force 
down the rocky ravine where they were camped. 
The whirling snow was so dense and the roaring 
wind so loud that, although the two sections were 
only about ten yards apart, they could neither see 
nor hear each other. 

In the afternoon Brocklehurst emerged from the 
three-man sleeping-bag, and instantly a fierce 
es whirled away one of his wolfskin mitts; he 

ashed after it, and the force of the wind swept 
him some way down the ravine. 

Adams, who had left the bag at the same time 
as Brocklehurst, saw his companion vanish sud- 
denly, and in eye to return to the bag to 
fetch Marshall to assist in finding Brocklehurst, 
he also was blown down by the wind. 

Meanwhile, Marshall, the only occupant of the 
bag, had much ado to keep himself from being 
blown, sleeping-bag and all, down the ravine. 

Adams had just sueceeded in reaching the sleep- 
ing-bag on his hands and knees when Brocklehurst 
appeared, also on his hands and knees, having, by 
ra efforts, pulled himself back over the 
rocks. It was a close call, for he was all but com- 
pletely gone, so biting was the cold, before he 
reached the haven of the fooring. tee. 

The men could do nothing now but lie low while 
the blizzard lasted. At times they munched a 
plasmon biscuit or some chocolate. They had 
nothing to drink all that day and during the fol- 
— night, as it would have been impossible to 
have kept a lamp alight to thaw out the snow. 

They got some sleep in spite of the storm, and 
on awakening the following day found that the 
blizzard was over, and start on again and 
reached the summit on the morning of the next 
day, the first men to conquer pone the most 
remarkable summit in the world. 


* ¢ 


COERCED DELIGHT. 


HE hailed the open car and got on, dragging 
S a small child after her. The child was not 

only small, but hot, tired and unhappy. His 
boots and jumper looked as if they had been pulled 
through a dust bath, his fat legs stumbled as if 
weary, and his face was covered with a pasty 
combination of dirt and tears. She put him down 
hard on the seat beside her. ‘ 


“There, Jimmy, ain’t this nice?” she asked, but 
her grim tone carried no conviction of ‘‘niceness” 
whatever. 

Jimm -— sniffled. 

“See that i Jimmy.” It was a command, not 
. question. immy id not vouchsafe even a 
glance. 

*‘Want your cracker, J -y \ i 

The small chap struck at the uninviting viand 
proffered him. 

“TI don’t want no old cracker!” he whined. “I 
want some candy.” 

“Now you ain’t going to get any candy,” re- 
sponded his guardian—angel. “Candy ain’t good 
for little boys. Why don’t you set up and look 

leasant? sha’n’t ever take you out for a good 

ime again if you’re going to act this haan § “ 

Jimmy’s accumulated woes broke forth: 

“I’m tired and I’m thirsty, and I want to go to 
the park and see the animals!” 

“Now, Jimmy Lewis, you ain’t going to the 
oe, and I’ve told you soadozen times! You are 

he worst young one! You’re going to the ceme- 

tery, to see where your Great-Aunt Mary Ellen’s 
buried, and mighty thankful you ought to be. It 
ain’t every little boy that can have such a nice car 
ride and go to such a pretty place with trees in it 
and a pond.” 

The thought of the animals at the zoo entirely 
hid, with their fascinating visionary forms, the 
pleasures of the cemetery. Jimmy began to 
whimper in a dismal, half-hearted fashion, which 
did not hold the merit of a healthy howl. Then he 
stiffened his back and slipped off the seat until his 
dusty little shoes rested on the floor. 

The woman seized him under the arms, lifted 
him on to the seat and sat him down with a whack. 

“There, Jimmy Lewis!” she exclaimed. ‘You 
set there and you look at them cows! I brought 
= out to have a good time, and you’ve got to 
have it!’ 

¢ 


WILD KITTENS. 


OST wild animals are wild because nature 
M has made them so, and has kept them in 
wild surroundings. That almost any 
animal can be domesticated has been shown by 
many instances. If a conclusion is to be drawn 
from the incident related by a writer in the Scots- 
man, it would seem to be that animals born in 
captivity are more likely to change their character 
than those caught and partially tamed, but that 
even under these conditions there is a strong 
tendency to revert. In the instance in question, a 
female wildcat had been trapped, and came into 
the possession of the writer. 


It was not long in my possession before I ar- 
rived at the conclusion that there are few animals 
wilder than a wildcat. The beast was so savage 
that I found it impossible to do anything to its 
injured fore limb, but nature came to the aid of 
7 captive, and the leg, although remaining 
sl ght deformed, became quite serviceable. 

n_ about a month’s time the cat, which after- 
ward escaped and was shot while raiding pheasant- 
rearing grounds, presen me with four kittens 
and knowing the cannibalistic tendencies of wild 
animals in captivity, I made arrangements to 
remove the kittens as soon as they were born. 
One, however, had been eaten before the others 
were rescued. 

The remaining three were transferred to a foster- 
mother in the shape of a gentle stable cat, and the 
family survived all their infantile ailments, and 
are still alive. 

Notwithstanding their environment and the ex- 
cellent example shown them by the stable cat, the 
kittens were ee pon | untamed terrors with 
every one but myself until they reached the age of 
four or five months. 

After that period they seemed to have a greater 





faith in human nature, or perhaps familiarity had 
bred contempt, although even yet there are times 
when the wild ancestral bl courses madly 
through their veins, and for days they are almost 
unapproachable. But in their quieter moments 
they follow me about like dogs, and respond toa 
call or whistle. 

I give them their liberty only during the day 
now, and even then they are under observation, as 
once when I let them out of their quarters in the 
evening they bolted. 

ter much difficulty I recaptured two, but the 
third did not return for a week, and I was sur- 
prised that it came back at all. 
warm moonlight nights they will caterwaul 
to the domestic tabbies, and the voice of the ordi- 
nary cat is a mere whisper compared to the calls 
of those products of the pine woods gloom, and I 
had to remove my three wildcats to a place where 
there were no neighbors whose dreams could be 
disturbed. 





AID Life to Love, “My days are long, 
My weary feet have far to go; 
I erave the solace of thy song, 
The comfort that thy smiles bestow.” 


Said Love to Life, “I would not bide 
Where only peace and quiet be. 

Where’er thou goest, far or wide, 
My willing feet shall follow thee.” 


And so, across the years they fare, 
Never for day or night apart; 

And every pilgrim’s bread they share 
And house in every pilgrim’s heart. 


e* @ 


THE FRONT OF A HAT. 


IM came home a good deal discouraged after 
i his first week as window-decorator in the 

big city department store. The work had 
not turned out to be all that his fancy had hoped 
it would be. He was gloomy and silent. ‘Cheer 
up, Tim!” said his red-headed father. ‘It isn’t so 
bad. They didn’t fire you, you know, and there’s 
another week coming to forget the first one in.” 
But Tim was not thus easily to be cheered. There 
seemed to be something weighing on his mind 
which needed expression. After supper it finally 
came out. 


“Mother,” said Tim, “how do you tell which is 
the front end of a woman’s hat?’’ 

“Why, let me think,” said his mother, a thin 
little Irishwoman. ‘Let me think a moment, my 
a. Do you know which is the back end?” she 
asked, with a smile. 

“If I did I wouldn’t be asking which was the 
front,” replied Tim, without the ghost of an an- 
swering grin. ARS 

“Show me the hat,” said his mother, cautiously, 
“and I’ll tell you.” 

“I wisht you’d been in there,” Jim jerked a 
thumb over his shoulder, “this afternoon. Mr. 
Cram he made me put some Sunday bonnets on the 
wax ladies in the big window, and I got stuck. 
The window-curtain was up, worse luck, and the 
people they watched me from the street and 

rinned at me.” A sickly smile stole over Tim’s 
‘ace at the recollection. 

“T couldn’t tell which was the back of the hats 
and which was the front. One of ’em had a big 
feather on one edge, and behind it was a green 
space. ’Twas like a bush on a field of grass. I 
thought that the field of grass was the front yard, 
but when I put it on the wax lady, it didn’t seem 
right, somehow, and so I put the feather in the 
front yard. 

“Then a man pointed at it through the window 
and I turned it round. Mr. Cram he came out an 
looked at it,” here Tim smiled, ‘‘and he said, ‘Put 
it anyway, you greenhorn. Nobody’ll know, not 
even the women themselves.’ So I did. But it 
makes me mad that the people laughed at me 
from outside.” 

“Of course the women’ll know!” said his mother, 
it being her turn to be indignant. “Just you wait, 
aly _— 


“If you can tell me,” said Tim, sweetly, “which 
end is which of ten out of those fifteen hats, I 
je mt spend a cent till I buy you one, that’s a sure 

ing 

Tim has_ not yet bought his mother a hat, be- 
cause he claims that she has not earned it ac- 
cording to the rules. But she says that he will 
not believe her when she tells him that the back 
is the back and the front the front. 


* ¢ 


A GUILTY CONSCIENCE. 


E WAS a quiet, bashful sort of young man. 

He was calling on a young lady one evening 

not long ago, says a writer in the Denver 
Post, when her father came into the room with his 
watch in his hand. It was about half past nine. 
At the moment the young man was standing on a 
chair, straightening a picture on the wall. The 
girl had asked him to fix it. As he turned, the old 
gentleman, a gruff, stout man, said, “Young 
man, do you know what time it is?” 

The bashful youth got off the chair nervously. 
“Yes, sir,” he +5 “T was just going.” 

He went into the hall without any delay and 
took his hat and coat. The girl’s father followed 
him. As the caller reached for the door-knob the 
old gentleman again asked him if he knew what 
time it was. 

“Yes, sir,” was the youth’s reply. “Good 
po yal And he left without waiting to put his 
coat on. 

After the door had closed the old gentleman 
turned to the girl. 

**What’s the matter with that fellow?’ he asked. 
“My watch ran down this afternoon, and I wanted 
him to tell me the time so that I could set it.” 


“FOR A SONG.” 


T IS not often that a thing is literally “‘sold for 
a song,’”’ but Madame Sembrich, in the New 
Idea Woman’s Magazine, relates that this was 
the price which she once paid a little dressmaker 
in Dresden for a gown. In Germany it was the 
custom on the operatic stage to furnish the men 
with their costumes, and oblige the women to pro- 
vide their own. Madame Sembrich, then at the 
beginning of her career, could hardly afford to pay 
for a certain gown called for by her part. 

Bravely, however, I began my bargain-hunting. 
The prices were beyond my fears. was forced 
to resign myself to do the best I could with m 
own scant wardrobe. But no ingenuity coul 
compass a suitable ball gown for the third act of 
“Traviata.” 

I started on another round of the shops. Good 





fortune bore me this time to a smart-looking little 
place. The proprietress recognized me, and was 
most courteous. The first dress she produced 
was just the gown I wanted. My voice trembled 
as I asked the price. 

She named a figure that put it as effectually 
beyond my reach as the top of Mont Blanc. 

“What can you pay madame?” she asked, 
gently, as she read the disappointment in my face. 

Hesitatingly I named a sum less than half the 
price she demanded. 

“On one condition the gown is yours,” she said. 

“And what is that?” I asked, breathiessly. _ 

“TI have a father who is ridden,” she said. 
‘Never was there a ater love of music. Only 
last night he was fretting because he might never 
hear the little Sembrich, of whom I have told him 
so much since your début here. Come and sing an 
_ for him, and the gown is yours at your own 

ce.” 

I kissed her with brimming eyes, and the bar- 
gain was struck. That night, with my husband 
as accompanist, I went to the home of the old 
gentleman and sang for him, not one, but many 
arias. That was the first and only time I ever got 
a stage gown for a song. 


* ¢ 


FAITHFUL, ALTHOUGH MISTAKEN. 


HE affectionate loyalty of dogs is always 

| pleasant to read about, even when, as in 

the instance recorded by Mr. Woodgate in 

the “Reminiscences of an Old Sportsman,” their 

devotion is a little annoying to the master. The 

story is of a pair of spaniels belonging to Mr. 
Woodgate’s younger brother. 


One day the spaniels accompanied Gerald and 
Austin to bathe in the “New” Pool, the only 
secluded part of the chain of artificial lakes. The 
ge ad y, Austin, put on an old straw hat in 

he water. ‘It tore to pieces. 

After the bath they separated, one going to a 
friend’s house for luncheon, the other going home. 

Gerald was dressed first, and started, the dogs 
following him. Presently, observing that Austin 
was not following, the spaniels raced back to 
hurry him up. 

Meanwhile Austin had completed dressing, and 
had thrown his tattered straw hat into the pool 
jumped the mill “lead” where it was narrow, and 
so departed. 

The dogs sought for him. The jump over the 
“lead”? apparently foiled the scent; the tattered 
hat floated visibly in the pool, and seemed to tell 
a tale of disaster. The dogs plunged in. The hat 
a no one under it. They dived and quested in 
vain. 

Hours passed, and forgemen observed them 
there at work; and when forge hours were over 
rumor reached the —— that drags were needed 
in “‘New” Pool, to find the remains of Master 
Austin Woodgate, whose straw hat was floatin 
are, and the rectory spaniels swimming roun 


Gerald went and tried to call the dogs off. They 
declined to come. In such an emergency it was 
no longer, in their opinion, a matter of seniores 

res. They stuck to their quest. 

There was nothing to be done but to send up 
Austin to fetch them. As soon as they were satis- 

ed that he was no ghost, they came home com- 
placently to their supper. 


* ¢ 


SHE COULD AFFORD A TIP. 


OW illogical some methods of tipping are 
H is well seen in the following incident. A 

woman in a Russian pony coat stopped at 
the foot of the stairway in the Brooklyn Bridge 
subway station and raised her voice in appeal to 
anybody who happened to be within hearing dis- 
tance. “O dear!” she wailed. “I forgot!” 
“Forgot what?” asked a sympathetic. woman who 
stood near. A writer in the New York Herald 
tells the rest of the story: 


“Oh, nothing. But maybe I can get it yet,” 
said the fur-clad sufferer. 

An instant later she pounced upon a subway 
employé stationed on the platform. 

“Do they keep newspapers down here?” she 


asked. 

“No,” said he; “they’re up-stairs.” 

“Can I go up and get one and come down again 
be paying — ~ e , 

“No,” he replied again. “ ou pass through 
the gate you will have to ay” * a 

“Isn’t that a shame?” si g ned the Russian pony 
woman. “I can’t do that. This old road -_ 
enough of my money, anyway. without my deliber- 
ately throwing money into its pocket. Still, I do 
want a paper so badly.” 

‘What paper do you want, ma’am?” said the 
om. “T’ll go up and get it for you.” 

“Will ne ge she exclaimed. ‘Oh, how sweet of 
you! I hate to put you to all that trouble, but I 
must have a paper, and I simply can’t afford to 
pay an extra fare!” 

She gave him a cent, and in less than a minute 
he was back with a paper. 

“Oh, thank you!” she said, sweetly. Then she 
opened her purse, took out a coin and dropped it 
into the employé’s hand. 

“For goodness’ sake!” exclaimed the sympa- 
thetic woman. “Did you tip him?” 

“Yes, of course,” said the beautiful woman. “I 
gave him a dime.” 





* ¢ 


A LITTLE AMBIGUOUS. 


HE new reporter on the Centerville Times 
meant well, but he was not always careful 
in the wording of his sentences. When the 

father of Mrs. James Bowles appeared at his desk 
two days after the wedding, the reporter knew 
from the irate mien of his visitor that something 
had gone wrong. 

“You are responsible, in the absence of your 
chief, for this report of my daughter’s wedding,” 
and Mr. Cobb tapped a paragraph in the paper 
published the night before. 

“Yes, sir, and I thought it was a mighty good 
send-oft I gave them,” said the reporter. 

“You did, did you?” thundered Mr. Cobb. “Well, 
perhaps you will be kind enough to explain these 
words. 


He pointed, and following the compelling finger, 
the reporter read: 

“The gift of the bridegroom to the bride was a 
brooch of rubies and diamonds, and there were 
ens ner beautiful things in cut glass on that 

able.” 


* ¢ 


SHE WANTED THE CREDIT. 


REEDOM of the will is a doctrine which 
F children can understand and appreciate. 

The little girl in this story from M. A. P. 
was not willing to have all her naughty ingenuity 
ascribed to supernatural sources. 


“It was Satan,” said a mother to one of her 
=_—* “‘who put it into your head to pull Elsie’s 
air.”’ 


“Perhaps it was,” replied the little girl, “but 
kicking her shins was my own idea.” 
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Dye 
TWO DAYS. 
By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


Or SUCH a splendid outdoors day! 
The sky is blue, the world is free, 
The wild wind comes to romp with me, 
To blow my kites 
To treetop heights, 
And snatch my hat and whirl away. 





But yet, I love an indoors day. 
Don’t you, when everything is still? 
For then I read my books until 
The sun gets low, 
And shadows grow 
And dance along the wall in play. 


— OS™ 


SHOPPING. 
By Emma C. Dowd. 


HE Chapins, led by Aunt Ruth, 
had just started a new game, when 
Doctor Hillhouse dropped in. 

‘May I play?’’ he questioned. 

“Oh, yes, do!’’ cried Bertha. ‘‘Take 
this rocking-chair, doctor, and I’ll tell 
you how it goes. You say to me, ‘I’ve 
been shopping,’ and I ask, ‘What have 
you bought?’ Then instead of telling 
right out, you make each letter of the 
word the initial of another word. For 
instance, mother just said she’d bought 
‘a basket of odd knives,’ when it was a 
book. ’’ 

‘*Yes, I see,’’ nodded the doctor. 

“Tt’s Carl’s turn now,’’ spoke up 
Alice. 

**T’ve been shopping, ’’ responded Carl. 

‘‘What did you buy ?’’ queried Bertha. 

“Big red elephant and diamonds,’’ 
was the prompt answer. 

“Oh, bread !”’ said Bertha. ‘‘But who 
ever heard of a red elephant ?’’ 

Doctor Hillhouse guessed Bertha’s 
“Dozen of lovely lilies,’’ and then gave, 
as his own purchase: 

‘‘Horn of rare, sweet elecampane.’’ 

Alice guessed horse, at the same time 
saying she thought it a queer thing to 
buy. 

‘‘Tt’s a kind of sweetmeat,’’ the doctor 
explained, laughing. 

Alice bought a ‘‘Darling, real Eng- 
lish, sportive spaniel,’’ and Aunt Ruth, 
‘Some wafers, eggs, and tender, early 
rhubarb.’’ 

It took Norton a minute or so to make 
these things into sweater. Then he 
gave, ‘‘Capital old whale,’’ which his 
mother easily guessed. 

“Didn’t know they had whale shops,’’ said 
Alice. 

‘*Picture of Nathaniel Yates,’’ said Carl. 

‘‘Pony !’’ exclaimed Bertha. ‘‘But who is 
Nathaniel Yates ?’’ 

‘‘T’m sure I don’t know,’’ said her brother. 

‘This is the easiest game I ever played,’’ 
said Alice. But when Doctor Hillhouse an- 
swered the usual question with the whirl of 
words, ‘‘Sideboard, table, oak chairs, kaleido- 
scopic instruments, neckerchiefs, gaiters, scarfs, ’’ 
she stared at him in dismay. 

‘“‘Why, you said them so fast,’’ she faltered, 
*‘T couldn’t get hold of anything.’’ 

‘*Isn’t speed allowable ?’’ The doctor glanced 
smilingly toward Aunt Rath. 

‘*The faster the better,’’ she replied. 

“Oh, that’s fine!’’ cried Carl. ‘‘Saying the 
words slow makes it too easy. He said side- 
board first, Alice, and then came table. And 
gaiters and scarfs were the last. S-t-g-s.’’ 

‘Stockings !’’ cried Carl and Alice, in uni- 


son. 
—~eo>—— 


THE HANDY BOX. 
By Mira Jenks Stafford. 


bs RANDMOTHER, do you know where 
I can find a little bit of wire?’’ asked 
Marjorie, running in from the shed, 

where an amateur circus was in preparation. 

Grandmother went to a little closet in the 
room and disappeared a moment, coming out 
presently with the wire. 

“Oh, yes, and Fred wanted me to ask if you 
had a large safety-pin?’’ Marjorie looked a 
little wistful, as if she did not quite like to 
bother grandmother. 

There was another trip made to the closet, 
and the safety-pin was in Marjorie’s hand. 
‘You are a pretty nice grandma,’’ she said, 
over her shoulder, as she ran out. 

Not very long after, Marjorie came into the 
kitchen again. This time she stood beside the 
sink, where grandmother was washing dishes, 
and twisted her little toes in her sandals, but 
Seemed afraid to speak. 

‘Fred wants to know —’” began grand- 
mother, laughing. 

‘*Yes’m,’’ said Marjorie, blushing. 

“Tf I can’t find hima piece of strong string ?’’ 
finished grandmother. 

“Oh, no—it’s a little brass tack!’? declared 
Marjorie, soberly. 

She was a patient, loving grandmother, and 
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THE SPRING IN THE WOOD. 
By Annie Willis McCullough. 
THINK the spring must love us, ‘cause it looks up, bright and clear, 


As if it smiled a welcome, and 


was glad to see us here; 


It lets us bathe our faces when we're warm with too much play, 
It offers us a cooling drink, and sends us on our way. 

I think the birds must love the spring, by music that they make, 
By flutterings and chirpings, and the baths they like to take; 

They linger round it lovingly, and drink, then off they wing, 


And soon the woods are joyful with the “ 


I think the ferns must love the spring. 


thank - you's” that they sing. 


It does not let them dry, 


But freely gives its overflow to all that grow near by; 

They dip their dainty fingers, and they nod with fairy grace, 

And try their very prettiest to beautify the place. 

I wish the city children all could come, and rest, and play, 

And find how beautiful it is in God’s cool woods to-day, 

And see the soft ferns waving low, and hear the dear birds sing, 
And find how sweet a drink it gives—our cool and sparkling spring. 


—_— 


_— 


~~ 
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SECRETS. 
By May Turner. 
HEN I pass Linda’s house and put a pebble on the gate, 


It means, 


“T have to hurry on. 


Don’t look for me, nor wait.” 


And when | fix my ribbon bow in just a certain way, 


It means, 


“Come over to my house this afternoon, and play.” 


Then if I leave undone the topmost button of my shoe, 


It means, “ 


The rain will spoil our fun. 


Whatever shall we do?” 


It really wouldn’t matter much if everybody knew; 
And yet, it’s very pleasant, having secrets as we do! 


$d $a 


she went to the little closet again. Marjorie 
could hardly believe her eyes when she saw 
the tacks, for there were three! 

‘‘He—said —’’ she began slowly, and stopped. 

‘*You ought to tell him to come and say it 
himself,’? and grandmother laughed, ‘‘but we 
will forgive him this time. Was it ‘Thank you,’ 
he said ?”” 

‘*He feels ‘Thank you’ awfully, I’m sure,’’ 
said Marjorie, politely, ‘‘but what he said was 





D- 








—_ 


that if it wasn’t too much bother—well, we 
could use a kind of a hook thing.’’ 

Her grandmother produced a long iron hook, 
and Marjorie looked at her wonderingly. ‘‘Are 
you a fairy?’’ she asked, timidly. ‘‘You must 
have a wand, and just—make things!’’ 

Grandmother laughed. ‘‘Come here,’’ she 
said, and she opened the little dark closet, 
and from the shelf took a long wooden box. 
This she brought to the table, and when she 






A QUESTION. 


By Edith Perry Bodwell. 
DON’T!” I cried, as a tousled 


ee ag 
head 


Uprose by my sewing chair, 
Upsetting the scissors, the needle and 
thread, 
So carefully sorted there. 


Then sober eyes looked into mine. 
A low voice promised, “I won’t! 

But tell me, what is it I shall do? 
Tell me, what sha’n’t I don’t?” 
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opened it Marjorie gave a little cry of 
delight. It seemed to her that there was 
a little of everything in it. There were 
bits of string, pins, colored paper, bob- 
bins, balls, pieces of felt, and every sort 
of useful thing generally thrown away. 

‘When I knew my grandchildren were 
coming here to spend the summer,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I began on this box, and when- 
ever I find anything astray that would 
naturally be thrown out I just put it in.’’ 

‘‘Do you want me to help save, too?’’ 
asked Marjorie, who thought the story 
should have a moral. 

‘You must start a handy box of your 
own when you go back, and keep it in 
the nursery ; you don’t know how many 
times a day you will be able to help the 
others out. A little darning yarn, an 
odd thimble, a bit of soft linen, and all 
the things that clutter and would be 
thrown away go to fill up a handy box. 
You can be the good fairy of the 
nursery.’ 

‘It is just wonderful!’ said Marjorie. 
“Tf I had a little—just a little wooden 
box I would begin to-day, and when I 
go home I can have a larger one.’’ 

Grandmother smiled, and going into 
her closet, brought out a smaller wooden 
box, just the right size. From that 
moment Marjorie was a collector, and 
her usefulness began. 





PUZZLES. 


1. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 

Add a letter and change a drink into a 
vegetable; a scheme into a piece of wood; 
a border into a small anchor; slim into to 
have ideas; a fish into part of a boat; a 
drink into a kind of wood; sick into to 
deprive of life; a color into a cistern; the 
present time into to recognize ; a curse into 
side of a river; a period of time into a title; 
a meadow into a hole; part of a church into 
a rascal; a comparative into to feel grateful to; a 
resinous substance into a want; crime into to fall 
gradually ; hurried into a degree ; expressing denial 
| into part of a tree; small into a division of time; 

late bn made into pe reeived clearly; to fasten into 
a color; to perceive into to hunt; relations into 
a twist; a shelter into a plant; to conquer into to 
link. 





2. VERBAL ARITHMETIC. 
g. 

From an article of food take a preposition; to 
the remainder add an insect; lessen it by an arti- 
cle; add to it what comes to all, and get the price 

of me asuring. 
| Halve to boil; add a piece of paper; subtract 
what in time comes to ai things, and leave to soak 
through. 
3. ENIGMA. 
I’m found in orange, not’ in fruit; 
I’m found in rubber, not in boot; 
A part of —_ and of pear; 
A share in tea and toast I bear; 
t m found in insect, not in bug; 
I help a bow, but not a shrug; 
I help a nation, but I do not € ach 
And all of me is a splendid speech. 


4. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My whole is a Biblical promise of twenty-three 
letters. 
| 12 a comparative; 3456 fluor spar; 78 a pro- 
noun; 101112139 public places; 1415 a verb often 
used; 181719 to contend; 21 22 232016 not old. 


5. CONNECTED WORD-SQUARES. 


1. 2. 3. 
Part of a house. ry sigh. Existence. 
A giant. oo. A heathen god. 
Verbal. Only ‘roth. 
To join. A nobleman. A kind of trees. 
. 5. 
A snare A city. 
Anger. Scent. 
Periods of time. A wide field. 
“ nuisance. Mistakes. 
Fe 8. 


A mineral. 
A country. 
An animal. 
A receptacle. 


Gentle. 

Hot and dry. 

A pronoun. 

An ancient 
garden. 


To fall. 
Twisted hemp. 
Unclosed. 

| Writing imple- 
ments. 


6. CHARADES. 
I. 


My last was spread upon my first. 
My total came to see, 
And “Oh,” she cried, “it is my first! 
I’ll treat it tende rly.’ 
II. 
My first ry! represent a state, 
My last a hasty temper shows. 
My whole, if friendly, welcome gives 
f not, a wise man quickly goes. 
ITl. 
a first’s a state, an ocean wide; 
My last rebounds, is hailed in rime. 
Keep my whole whole, for if it breaks 
It may be there’s an end of time. 
IV. 
*O dear, I cannot get my whole!” 
I heard | second say. 
“If you would only give my first, 
I might go out and play. 
The boys are singing ‘Old King Cole.’ 
Couldn't you, please, just whole my whole?” 
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HE very newest achieve- 
T ment of mankind is the art 

of flying on swiftly driven 
birdlike planes. Probably no 
other subject is of such absorb- 
ing interest to the live, ingenious 
modern boy who eagerly reads and 
discusses each new development and 
fresh record. 

Kites of every description are being 
flown in city and country, and small model 
aeroplanes have become the most popular 
toy. Boys everywhere are building their own 
model monoplanes and biplanes ; and many can 
talk intelligently of ‘‘centers of air pressure,’’ 
‘Jateral stability,”’ ‘‘torque’’ and ‘‘dihedral 
angles,’’ and are almost as proficient in the ver- 
nacular of flying as the most experienced aviator. 

With the help and approval of the Aero Club 
of America, an effort is making to organize 
boys who are interested in aeronautics through 
the Junior Aero Club of America. This organi- 
zation is the first boys’ aero club in this country. 
It has no regular officer, and was formed for 
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ODEL*s AEROPLANES 


inexpensive silk or even rice- 





overcome by the force of the 
propeller, and the buoyant pres- 
sure, if stronger than the weight 
of the plane, is sufficient to keep 
it aloft. 

The buoyant action of air 
may be very effectively shown by 
taking half a sheet of 
writing-paper and bending 
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it as shown in Fig. 2. 
Upon blowing at the for- 








paper. Some pieces of spruce or 
pine, glue, beads, string, adhesive 
plaster, cobbler’s wax, stiff wire 
—like a bicycle spoke; pieces of 
tin or aluminum and long, strong 
rubber bands make up the rest of 
the list of things needed. 

With the exception of 


When the model is completed 
and ready for its trial flights, 
the propellers are carefully 
wound up in opposite direc- 
tions about one hundred and 
fifty times, until the skein of rubber 
is tightly twisted. To launch the 
model, it should be held on a level 
with one’s face and given a slight 

forward lurch, for at the start the pro- 

pellers are not going at their full speed 

and the aeroplane tends to fall. 
If the model fails to fly satisfactorily on the 
first trial or two, it may be necessary to alter 
the angle of one or both planes, to add a little 
extra weight upon one side or the other, or to 
make other slight adjustments which will insure 
eventual success. 

For the biplane type (Fig. 5) the motor 
base is of spruce one-quarter of an inch square 
and twenty inches long. The success of this 
model depends largely upon the maker’s ability 
to tie a joint. Take two of the bamboo sticks 
and place them together, as in Fig. 6. Wind 





rubber, which is at best 
an unsatisfactory means 








ward edge in the direction 
of the arrow, the rear 
edge of the paper will immediately 
rise. Now fold over, as shown in 
Fig. 3, a two-inch portion backward 
and forward several times until the 
folded portion will easily move up and 
down, and blow again. This time the 
flap will lift up and remain up while 
the air is directed on the plane. It 
will thus be seen that the angle at 
which the wings of an aeroplane meet 
the air is of vital importance. 








the purpose of studying 
aeronautics, building 
models and inventing 
new means of air travel, 
and has been directed by 
a charter member of the 
Aero Club of America, 
under whose manage- 
ment several sections 
have been organized in 
New York and other 
cities. Any twenty boys 
may form a section, pro- 
vided they select some 
responsible adult as 
director, who shall act as adviser, judge in 
model aeroplane contests, and keep the section 
in touch with the New York headquarters. 
The dues are small, usually ten cents a month 
or a dollar a year, and are used to buy 
badges, and books and periodicals on aero- 
nautical subjects. 

At the start nearly all the members of the 
New York sections experi- 
mented with kite-flying and 
small balloons, such as are used 
in meteorological investigations. 
During the past autumn and 
winter, however, the construc- 
tion and flying of model aero- 
planes has been taken up. In 
New York City contests have 
taken place nearly every week, 
at which the boys have tried 
their models in friendly rivalry, 
and in competition for prizes. 
A silver cup has been offered to 
the boy whose model makes the 
longest flight at three separate 
contests. This contest is limited to boys of 
Greater New York, but it is planned to offer 
other prizes for the best constructed and most 
successful model made in any part of the 
country. Mr. Octave Chanute, who has been 
called the ‘‘father of flight in America,’’ has 
offered a national model-flying challenge cup 
which will be competed for under rules made 
by the Aeronautic Society, and many other 
trophies are being planned. 

Before describing the construction of some 
successful designs, which may be copied by any 
painstaking boy, it is worth while to give a 
brief explanation of the principles govern- 
ing the flight of aeroplanes. 

Every one who has seen a soaring kite knows 
that the horizontal pressure of the wind on the 
inclined surface of the kite causes it to rise, and 
the stronger the wind the more pull there is on 
the string. This upward pressure of the wind 
is equally effective upon any plane surface which 
is being propelled through the air, provided the 
surface is so shaped that the wind meets it at the 
proper angle. After long years of experiment- 
ing, it was found that this surface of plane is 
similar to that shown in Fig. 1. When sucha 
surface is driven horizontally against the air, 
the air is pushed downward and exerts a lifting 
pressure upon the under surface of the plane, as 
shown by the lines C C C, and also a resisting 
pressure to the horizontal progress of the plane. 
This resistance to the movement forward is 














The faster the machine is driven 
through the air, the stronger is this 
buoyant pressure 
and the heavier the 
load that may be 
raised. Therefore, 
in order to cause a 
flying-machine to 
leave the earth, its 
speed at the start is 
either increased by 
means of a weight 
and starting plat- 
form,—such as the 
Wrights have used, 
—or it is propelled 
rapidly against the 
wind upon wheels—the method used by the 
French—until the air buoys up its surfaces. 
As was stated in the article on monoplanes, 
which appeared in The Companion of January 
13th, one description covers the architecture and 
formation of every aeroplane: ‘‘A certain num- 
ber of square feet of plane surface—the wings— 
inclined at a certain angle, driven so rapidly 
that gravity is counteracted.’’ 

Although many styles of model 
aeroplanes may be bought ready- 
made, every ambitious boy pre- 
fers to work out his own ideas. 
Successful models differ almost as 
widely in their structure and 
anatomy as do the birds. Under 
the regulations of the Junior 
Aero Club, too, contestants in the 
model aeroplane races may enter 
only racers which they have 
actually built themselves. As the 
same principles which govern the 
flight of full-sized flying-machines 
hold good for the miniature 
models, the boy manufacturer cannot help 
learning a great deal about aeroplane con- 
struction, and may even succeed in discovering 
some new principle in the infant 
science of aviation. 





of propulsion, there is no 
cheap and efficient motive 
power yet devised for model aeroplanes. 
Rubber is cheap, clean and light, and 
produces great initial velocity, but it 
grows rapidly weaker, and the purer 
and more efficient the rubber, the 
quicker it perishes. After being used 
in a dozen flights, quite one-quarter of 
its elasticity is lost. 

The best rubber is translucent, with 
a silky sheen on the surface, and has a 
dark-brown color; poorer qualities are 
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dull and of a yellower shade. Most 
contestants prefer many single strands 
of one - sixteenth- 
inch-square rubber 
cord. About seven 
feet of this is em- 
ployed, made up 
into a skein of ten 
strands. An oc- 
casional sprinkling 
of taleum powder 
seems to preserve 
the rubber. The 
strands should be 
removed from the 
machine as soon as 
flights are over for 
the day, for nothing spoils rubber-so quickly 
as being kept in tension, except keeping it in a 
hot place. It should be kept in the dark, as 
sunlight has a bad effect upon it. 

The motor base of the Dederer model (Fig. 
4) is made of a strip of spruce thirty-six inches 
in length and one-half inch in thickness. The 
sides may be hollowed out to give it lightness. 
To the main beam all other parts 
are connected. The two surfaces 
or sails are twenty inches from 
tip to tip and four inches from 
back to front, and are stationed 
on the motor base one-fifth of the 
way from the front and one-eighth 
of the way from the back. When 
made of silk these surfaces are 
coated with shellac. The prin- 
cipal braces are formed of spruce 
spars five-sixteenths of an inch 
in width, and the cross-pieces 
are bamboo sticks. Glue is used 
for fastening the cover on the 
frame. The sails are attached 
to the motor base by strips of adhesive plaster. 

At each end of the motor base are placed 
brass brackets, or eyelets, through which the 
wire propeller shafts pass. Before 
adjusting the propellers to the shafts 





The illustrations show two models 
which were prominent in the New 
York contests during the winter. 
The monoplane constructed by a 
young surgeon, Doctor Dederer, 
held, in April, the record for the 
longest flight, one hundred and sev- 
enty-nine feet and eight inches. The 
modified Wright biplane shown is 
of the model which had the best 
record of that type. rG.9 

The monoplane is at present 
the generally favored type of racing 
model. It can be made very light in 








a glass bead is inserted to form a 
bearing. <A stiff steel wire makes 
the propeller shaft, which is con- 
nected to the rubber bands by means 
of a hook in the end. Two propel- 
lers are cut from tin, aluminum or 
wood, and in length should be one- 
fifth of the motor base. This should 
make them seven and one-fifth inches 
long. 

The skids or supports for the 
motor base are made of bamboo, and 
are shaped to form the letter A. They 
are seven inches deep, and straddle 





weight, it offers but little head resist- 
ance to the air, and it permits the use 
of very long bands of rubber for motive power. 
The materials required in making the fliers 
are few and inexpensive. The best material 
for the framework is bamboo; secure a piece 
about five feet long, straight, and with as few 
blemishes as possible. With a very sharp knife, 
split this piece in half, then in quarters, then 
into strips about the thickness of a match stick. 
Whittle these round and sandpaper smooth. 
Lengths of thin cane or rattan will also serve the 
purpose. To cover the planes, use very thin, 








the main beam just back of the pro- 
pellers. 

Bamboo of right size for the skids and 
the braces for the surface can be obtained 
by using the ribs from a Japanese toy um- 
brella, and may be easily bent to a very 
sharp angle if held for a moment in the 
flame of a spirit-lamp. Before bending fairly 
thick pieces in the flame, the place at which 
the bend is to be made should be moistened 
by being wrapped with a wet rag for ten min- 
utes. When the flame is applied, the rapid 
generation of steam does the work in a moment. 














silk thread round at A, 
then round both sides of 
B, and back again to A. 
Then cover the thread 
with glue. For the planes 
measure a piece of cloth 
or china silk one-quarter 
of an inch larger than 
your frame to be covered. 
Draw an inside border 
three-eighths of an inch 
from the edge and fold 
along this line. Have 
this hemmed on the 
’ machine, if possible. 
The cloth will now be one-eighth of an inch 
smaller than the frame. Cross-stitch this to 
the frame, as in Fig. 7. 

A good propeller is the secret of a good fly- 
ing model. Buy a piece of aluminum or tin,— 
aluminum is preferable,—and cut a piece eight 
inches long and one and a quarter inches wide. 
Find the center of this and bore a small hole. 
Draw the shape of the propel- 
ler as in Fig. 8, and cut round 
this border. Bend the pro- 
peller blades until they take 
the shape of the bow! of 
a soup-spoon. The propeller 
will then look like two spoons 
with the handle in the center. 
Take one blade and hold it in 
the right hand and the other 
blade in the left. Twist the 
right hand away from you, 
the left hand toward you and 
through an angle of about thirty 
degrees, and you will have a 
propeller similar in shape to the 
one used by Curtiss. To attach your propeller 
to your rubber-band motor is your next task. 
Go to a bicycle shop and buy two bicycle spokes. 
These will not cost more than four cents. 

Cut off one spoke two inches from the end. 
Unscrew the nut from the second spoke, and 
then screw this through the propeller, as in 
Fig. 9. With the pliers bend the end of the 
spoke in the shape of a hook. 

Now construct the biplane according to the 
simple plan shown, using exactly the same 
measurements. 

Whenever model aeroplanes are flown in fre- 
quented neighborhoods, great care should be 
taken to avoid launching the racers where there 
is any risk of their flying out of bounds and 
striking passers-by. Numerous accidents have 
been due to the carelessness of owners of model 
aeroplanes in several foreign cities, and it is to 
be hoped that American boys will be careful to 
avoid the possibility of any such mishaps. 

Paper gliders which will soar very prettily, 
often to surprising distances, and which are 
well adapted for indoor flights, can be fash- 
ioned in a few minutes with a pair of scissors. 
They may be made of almost any sort of 
paper. The simplest form is shown in Fig. 10. 
It will be seen that one edge has been creased 
one-sixteenth of an inch from the margin, 
folded over and over three or four times, and 
bent in the middle to make it stay flat. This 
gives the necessary weight at the front. Little 
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wings are cut at the rear on opposite sides. 
With a little experimenting, the right propor- 
tions may soon be discovered and very fasci- 
nating flights obtained. 

A more elaborate one, the Pierce glider, 
designed by a New York high-school boy, is 
seen in Fig. 11. From stiff glazed paper, which 
will hold its shape, cut out a pattern as shown 
in the cut. The dimensions are: total width 
across wings, eight inches; total length, seven 
inches. Paste a strip of thin but stiff card- 
board along the front of the glider. Bend the 
glider to an angle of about forty degrees. Hold 
it high in the air just back of the wings and 
release it on a slight downward slant. 

These paper gliders may be made in various 
sizes and proportions. Their flights are very 
entertaining, and the ease with which they may 
be fashioned will appeal to many adults who 
have not time to make the more elaborate model 
aeroplanes. Many boys and girls use them in 
contests or games, in which the paper gliders 
are the racers. 
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SIGNALS IN BASEBALL. 
2. In the Field. 


N A previous number was given some account 
of the signals by which the catcher—and, 
less often, the pitcher—gave the other boys 

in the field information as to the sort of ball 
about to be pitched. These are valuable, not 
only because they give the fielders many chances 
to make an out from what would otherwise 
have been a base hit, but because they discour- 
age loafing, keep the players alert and on the 
watch, and each boy interested in what the 
others are doing. No matter what his position, 
then, each boy of the side in the field must know 
what sort of a ball the pitcher is going to send in. 


The next group of fielding signals is that for 
throws to bases. These signs are almost always 
made by the catcher, who is the boy best in 
position to see the chance to la runner, 

the same time the one easiest for his 
mates to watch. 

He should, as a rule, throw to the bases 
but sparingly,—unless he is unusually strong 
and accurate,—and should never throw without 
first si ing the baseman and getting that 
pe s signal that he is ready for the move. 

inding a runner ogee much ground off 
the base, the catcher will take up a little dirt 
and toss it to one side, or push 
over his forehead, or make any such move, 
noticeable enough to catch the attention of the 
alert baseman. That i = may 8 back, 
“Ready,’’ by pounding the palm of his glove 

i bare or by putting his hands 
up to his mouth. The catcher’s signal is also 
a warning to the pitcher to keep the next ball 
a little wide of the plate, and while the ball is 
on the way to the batsman the baseman will 
sprint to his base to take the catcher’s throw. 

he right- or left-fielder, as the throw is made 
to first or third, will take the signal, and start- 
ing at the same time the baseman does, will be 
ready to on ae ball that goes astray. 

le 


is mask up 


to second base, the short- | and pass 


If =e is : 
stop second-baseman, by their standing 
agreement, will know which one is to take the 
throw, and which one is to back up the play. 
If one of these boys is pe nm Fong at hand- 
ling the thrown ball and putting it on the 
runner, he may be asked to do all the work of 
this particular kind. If both are equally good, 
then an easy rule to use is for the baseman to 
make the play when a right-handed batter is 
up, and the short-stop when a left-handed man 
is batting—the same as for covering the bag 
on balls. Meanwhile the center-fielder 
should see the signal and be on the run in to 
block the ball should it pass both the infielders. 
Sometimes it is well for the catcher to be able 
to choose one or the other of the infielders to 
wast of Se gtag: tte sue sped Sor the ct 
of its play, have one s ‘or the short- 
stop, and another for the man. 
there are base-runners on first and 
third, the runner on first may attempt a steal. 
A signal—for the short throw—is sometimes 
a this —, ~ = —_ 
expert players, es y e -s “4 
Sa Seber of weal Salant, none is needed. 
With the throw the second-baseman covers the 
bag; and the short-stop comes in, with a watch- 
ful eye on the runner at third. If that player 
makes any start for the home plate the short- 
stop’s business is to intercept the ball for the 
quick return to the catcher; if, on the other 
hand, the runner does not start, the ball is 
eyo te ee 
ing s , especially those by 
the catcher, have to be given with some delib- 
erateness at times when the opposing side is 
naturally watching, it is an excellent plan— 
almost a necessary one—to have a change of 
codes. That is, for the most my ny an 
_— there should be two or more signs having 
e same — : : . . 
Next month the third article of this series 
will tell how to use signals when at the bat 
and on the bases. 


AN INDEPENDENCE-DAY 
“GYMKHANA.”’ 


HE three-legged race, the sack race, the 

wheelbarrow race, the greased pig and 

other similar events have for years been 
popular as part of the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion. Not only do the contestants enjoy the 
novelty of the sport, but the spectators get a 
full share of fun. Those who are planning for 
a safe and reasonable Independénce-day pro- 
gram can hardly choose more amusing events 
than these old-time favorites, or some others of 
more recent origin but similar idea. A program 
made up of such events is called a ‘‘gymkhana.’’ 

We give here a variet i 

not too complicated or 2 fen ae 
in addition to those already mentioned—a com- 
Inittee ~ select a safe and entertaining pro- 
gram. e gymkhana is best held on an open 





Id, as smooth and level as possible. A run- 

ing-track is a convenience, but not really 
Lime or whitewash for marking lines, 

for indicating the course, standards and a 

of yarn for finish line, some lumber 

and nails, and the various ‘‘properties’’ called 
for by the events chosen, to be provided. 

The Masquerade Race.—Each contestant 

wears a running-suit, and over it his ordinary 

waistcoat and trousers, and From 

the starting-point he runs forty yards, to the 





spot where there is laid out for him another 
wardrobe—all ill-fitting and of unusual cut and 
color. Changing his own garments for these 
ones as quickly as possible, the runner 

to finish, where, in order to 
win, he must not only ve first, but with all 
the buttons in proper place. 

The Egg-and-Spoon Race.—The contest- 
ant balances an egg in a teaspoon and strives 
to keep it there over the fifteen to thirty yards’ 
course. Of course the winner is the first one 
who reaches the finish line with the i 
aes. This is a good event on bicycles or on 

orseback; and it is also an entertaining one 
for girls. 


The Human Wheelbarrow Race.—This 
takes two for a team. One boy drops forward 
on his hands, and his team mate picks up his 
legs as if they were barrow handles. Twenty 
yards is far enough to travel in this none too 
comfortable fashion. 

The Gathering Race.—This is similar in 
idea to the old potato race, but it can be made 
more amusing by pincins different objects, large 
and small, at the different stations. Set, for 
instance, at the first station a potato; at the 
second a — Aageaye and in order from that 

int a marble, a dumb-bell, a bean-bag, a 

is-ball, a needle,—on a board or p' so 
it will not be lost in the | —a spool of 
thread. This is an event suitable for girls. 

The Obstacle Race.—This event is capable 
of many variations, all of them amusing ; others 

those given will suggest themselves to an 
minded committee in charge. The course 

be about three hundred yards. Twenty 

from the start, for =. is a row of 
urdles at least three feet six inches high. Ten 
yards farther on a lawn-tennis net—or, better 





still, a wider ‘‘back net’’—is spread across the 
course, down pretty tight and very 
firmly. e runners must become crawlers 

. A piece of tarpaulin or 
canvas would serve if no net were at hand, but 
is not so entangling. 

Next, after a fifteen-yard sprint, the contest- 
ants face the swing- 
ing barrels, hung, 
as shown in the 
illustration, about 
four feet from the 
ground. Thestrug- 
gle with these usu- 
ally furnishes in 
itself enough laugh- 
ter for the rest of 
the afternoon. The 
frame is not diffi- 
soltagtetnndaien 
0) e design 
shown, but it needs 
to be firmly braced or gayes, ane of course no 
nails must protrude into the headless barrels. 

After runner has rested himself by a 
sprint of fifteen or twenty yards more, he 
essays the suspended net. If a sufficiently large 








and strong net is not at hand, one can be impro- 
vised , Ap nd clothes-line back and forth 
across the frame, and the fact that the inter- 
stices in this sort of network stretch unexpec' 
edly to disastrous size only adds to the fun of 
the contest. If a runner falls through he is 
not out of the race, but must try the net over 
from the inning. A similar regulation 
— to task set; it must be accom- 
pl _ perfectly before the contestant can go on 
e next. 


Once over the net, the runner tops another 
hurdle, and then approaches the er slide, 
made rudely, but, for mercy’s sake! of smoothly 
— boards. The slope should be ten feet 

ng, at the least. Grease or soft soap is ap- 
plied liberally. If the ascent is difficult and 








+- | the size of the segments 





uncertain, the descent is swift and inevitable | 
enough to satisfy anybody! The runner who | 
has surmounted this obstacle without getting | 
any grease or soap on his hands will fare better 
at the rope-climbing. In this the contestant 
may go up the ——— should be a climb 
of at t twelve feet—in any manner, so long 
as he touches the beam at o It is best 
not to have the climb too high, as few boys can 
resist the temptation to drop, rather than climb 
down. If there is a fairly deep brook or pool 
that can be utilized in the course, provide for 


crossing it on well- sed poles. 

It is not a bad idea t to have the outer end of 
the course in a loop, so that the runners turn to 
the left after passing the swinging barrels, and 
then, circling to the right, over the other obsta- 
a to the barrels again. After passing 

through this, and under the net, the tired 
runner leaps the final hurdle and dashes for the 
tape, conscious that, if he is the first to break it, 
he has won his laurels partly through his own 
desperate efforts and partly through the up- 
roarious mishaps of his competitors. 

The ony he = a | Race is a good one for 
either boys or girls. ut perhaps their elders, 
long out of practise at the sport, would furnish 
more amusement for the spectators. 

The Seamstresses’ Race.—In this each boy 
needs a girl for a partner. Provided with a} 
loose coat-like garment made of light cloth, — | 
— thin waistcoats will serve,—the boy 
runs fifty yards, to the point where his deft- 
handed partner is awaiting him with a threaded 
needle and a button. He hands her the gar- 
ment; she sews on the button; he puts on the 
= buttons it, and sprints for the finish 

ine. If bicycles or horses are used, this is 
even more fun. 

The Pail of Water Race.—Here the 
runner dashes forty yards, picks up a brimming 
_ of water, sets it on his head, and returns. | 

e may spill an inch of the water without | 
penalty, but no more. 
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If a bathing-pool is available, a delightful 


<p to the land gy may be fur- 
nished by a few ‘‘stunts’’ in the water. In 
addition to the various swimming races and a 


tub yen entertaining,—a lot of fun 
may be had from attempting to travel to the 
end of a greased pole projecting over the water, 
or, what is better,—for the e of clothes,—a 
keg mounted upon the pole with a cord attached, 
as in the picture. land and water sports 
furnish a chance for using ingenuity and 
local conditions. 
* © 


FOURTH OF JULY PARACHUTES. 


NLIKE its first cousin, the tissue-paper 

balloon, the parachute offers no risk to 

houses and woods from falling sparks 
and blazing paper; and it has the added merit | 
of returning to earth, ready for further flights 
without delay or expense. Any boy or girl 
can make these graceful daylight fireworks. 


The simplest form of ute is made in 
this way: Take a large piece of colored tissue- 
paper, cut it in circular foi and fold it to- 

er like a fan or umbrel 

intervals fasten threads of white yarn about a 

long, which are knotted together below. 

ittle rolls of colored paper or teboard two 

or three inches long should be fastened to the 

loose ends of the threads to form a sort of 
festoon for ballast. 

When the hute is thrown into the air it 
unfolds and falls gently to the ground. If it is 
held outspread at the southern side of a build- 
ing, where the sun has been shining, the 
ascending currents of warm air will carry the 
parachute to the level of the roof, and thus 
prolong the trip through the air. : 

A second form of parachute, which is fired 
into the air from a pasteboard cannon, is espe- 
cially on for Fourth of July. Although 
it is a little more intricate to make, it is more 
durable and more effective than the simpler 
one of tissue-paper. ; : 

Take eight pieces of string or thin twine a 
yard and a long and tie them together, so 
that when spread out —— a star-sha 
device with eight rays or ribs. Eighteen inches 
from the center bind each rib with another 
peers pm string, taking care that each rib is 
equidistant from its 
neighbors. From thin a: 
colored cambric, cheese- omant> 
ch or some light ma- 
teri eut out eight 
wedge-sha; pieces, of 





of the circle, and sew Tee, 
them fast to the twine 
ribs and edges with 
needle and thread. Then 
fasten the ends of the 
eight nearly mem | 
strings to a good-si . 
ring, and slip the ring upon a light wooden 
stick four and a half feet long, which corre- 
ap to an umbrella stick, and is fastened to 
the center of the hute with a nail. 

The ring must be large enough to slip easily 
on down the stick. It is held from going too 
far by a nail through the stick a third of the 
way from the bottom. The stick acts as ballast 
for the paraehute, and may be weighted at the 
lower end. 

The cannon from which the parachute is 
shot into the air is nothing more nor less than 
a og a Ps eevee ot —— _— large | 
enough to hold the fo ute easily. A | 
stout rubber band is attached as shown. Cat- 
apult-fashion, the rubber string is pulled back, | 
and upon its sudden release the achute | 
rocket flies high in the air, to spread its wing | 
surface and float gracefully back to the land. 
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Vacation 
Suggestions 


from the 


KODAK 


CATALOGUE. 


No. 3A 
FOLDING 
POCKET 
KODAK 


Pictures 3% x 5%. 





— — 
$20.00 


The most popular of all cameras; takes the 


full size post card picture, 3% x5% inches, 
ae splendidly adapted for hori- 
zontal landscape views, and just right for full 
length portraits when used vertically. 

rovided with every feature for the most 
serious work, yet so simple as to be effectively 
handled by the novice. 

Equipment includes double Rapid Recti- 
linear Lens, Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter, 
Automatic Focusing Lock, Brilliant Reversible 
Finder and Tri Sockets. Covered with 
fine black seal grain leather, nickeled fittings. 
Top coat pocket size. 


No. 1A 
FOLDING 
POCKET 
KODAK— 
SPECIAL 


Pictures 24% x gh. 





“$15.00 


Made for those who want a dainty little 
eae camera with quality all through. 
ufficiently light and compact to be carried in 
any ordinary coat pocket, this little camera 
ssesses every requisite for serious work, and 
is withal, so simple as to afford excellent results 
from the start. 
ane includes double combination 
Rapi ectilinear Lens, fitted to the Kodak 
Ball Bearing Shutter, Automatic Focusing 
Lock, Tri Sockets and Brilliant Reversible 
Finder. Covered with fine quality black seal 
grain leather, nickeled fittings. 


No. 1 
FOLDING 
POCKET 
KODAK 





Pictures 2% x 3%. 


$10.00 


The smallest and simplest of all the Pocket 


Kodaks. Especially designed for those who 
wish to take good pictures the simplest way. 
Pulling down the bed automatically springs 
the front into position, no focusing necessary— 
just locate the image in the finder and press the 
ever. 

Equipped with first quality Meniscus Achro- 
matic lens, fitted to Pocket Automati¢ Shutter, 
adjusted for both snap shot and time exposures. 
Brilliant Reversible Finder, Covered with 
black seal grain leather, nickeled fittings. 


No. 2A 
FOLDING 
POCKET 
BROWNIE 


Pictures 2% x 4h. 





$7.00 


Inexpensive, devoid of all complications, 
extremely simple to understand and to operate, 
this dainty little pocket camera takes first class 
pictures. Equipped with first quality Meniscus 
Achromatic Lens, Pocket Automatic Shutter, 
(adapted for both snap shots and time expos- 
ures). Automatic Focusing Lock, Tripod 
Sockets and Reversible Finder. Covered with 
a quality black imitation leather, nickeled 

ttings. 


No. 2 
BROWNIE 
CAMERA 


Pictures 2% a 3%. 





Remarkable pictures have been produced 
by these simple fixed focus cameras, even in 


the hands of school children, while work of 
the highest character has been done by ex — 

Equipped with first quality Meniscus s 
Eastman Rotary Shutter, adapted for both 
snap shot and time exposures. Two Finders. 
Covered with fine quality imitation black 
leather, nickeled fittings. 


Kodaks and Brownies, $t.00 to $111.00. Ask your dealer 
or write us for our complete catalogue. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. The Kodak City 
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THE GIRL’S CHANCES. 
4. The Demand for Charm. 


4“ S SHE pretty?’ is. usually the first 
question about a girl. If the answer 
is ‘‘No,”’ the interest flags, unless, 
indeed, something like this can be 
added: ‘‘But she is unusually attract- 

ive,’’ or, ‘‘But she has a good figure, dresses 
well, and has a charming manner.’’ Then in- 
deed the girl is classified as interesting. Well 
we know that she would not be so classified if 
the answer were, “No, but she has executive 
ability,’’ or, ‘‘No, but she has a gift for deal- 
ing with children which ought to make her a 
wonderful teacher,’’ or, “No, but she is honest 
and unselfish.’? Yet these answers make 
people in general classify a boy as interesting— 
and they are never given as an apology for his 
not being handsome! 

It is unreasonable, and worse still, it has a 
bad effect on most girls. This demand for 
‘‘charm’’ encourages them in a real weakness. 
It springs from a quality inherent in woman’s 
nature—a sensitiveness much keener than a 
man’s to what other people are thinking and 
feeling. A girl, that is, cares more than a boy 
what you think of her, because she knows 
better what you think of her, just as she often 
seems more unwilling to give you pain because 
she knows better when you are suffering. This 
sensitiveness to the point of view of other people 
is a source of great strength, the spring of 
that beautiful power of sympathy with which 
women are credited to a greater degree than 
men. But it is through this identival quality 
of sensitiveness that women are exposed to cer- 
tain temptations little known to men. 

Tom cannot conceive why his sister is dis- 
tressed because Jane Jones called her a “‘copy- 
cat’? ; why she is working furiously at school 
just because her teacher blamed her in class for 
a bad lesson; or why she cried because a guest 
at her Hallowe’en party called it a bore. He 
would be still more astonished if he knew how 
often she says and does the thing she knows 
some one else will like her for, rather than the 
thing which she really thinks or really believes 
in doing. Indeed, she would probably be 
astonished herself, for this pliability is almost 
wholly instinctive. 

Now you see why the chief ambition that 
the world sets before a girl—the ambition to 
please—is the one of which she least needs to be 
reminded. She is told to be ‘‘charming’’; the 
effect is simply to make her redouble her in- 
stinctive efforts to be so. She becomes more 
than ever absorbed in the impression she is 
making; she devotes herself to a study of all 
the details of manner, speech, dress and care 
of the person that are supposed to produce the 
effect of charm. Every other interest is likely 
to be choked, every other line of growth 
stunted. Her mind is filled with rules for 
beautifying her hair, skin, teeth and nails; it 
is bent on acquiring a walk that will show her 
perfect self-possession, and is constantly pre- 
occupied with the fashions and with plans for 
clothes. 

This demand for charm in women is obviously 
responsible for much folly. If we had to be- 
lieve, in looking about us, that these evil effects 
would go on increasing, we should have reason 
to be discouraged about the woman of the 
future. But, fortunately, we know that cor- 
rective forces are at work. The generous 
modern attitude toward woman, which has 
opened to her one after another the doors of 
different opportunities, and has already resulted 
in a different ideal of health for women, has 
changed woman, and is still changing her from 
within. At the same time that fashion and 
the demands of society are working upon her 
from without, her mind and soul are waking 
up to bigger interests; she sees her ‘‘sphere’’ 
widening about her; she feels the stirring of 
her power to fill it. The fight is on between 
the deep things of the spirit and the shallow 
trivialities of the body. 

Already the number of people is growing 
who judge a girl, in part, at least, by character 
and promise, as well as by looks. A practical 
ally, too, has already presented itself. Women 
who work with men, it is becoming plain, 
must be workers first and foremost,’ and so 
feminine ‘‘regalia’’ is nowadays actually for- 
-bidden in the best business offices. Of such a 
battle, who can doubt the issue? 


* ¢ 


THE PACKER. 


IRLS who live in college towns, summer 
resorts, or fairly well-to-do communities, 
and who are on the lookout for money- 

making opportunities, may borrow a suggestion 
from some of the large metropolitan hotels, 
where a professional packer is always at the 
service of the guests. 

In some women’s colleges efficient girls who 
are working their way through the course 
have made considerable money by packing the 
belongings of those classmates for whom the 
task of filling trunks is especially heavy or irk- 
some. There are nn | p besides college 
towns where this novel and helpful occupation 
might be profitably practised. In prosperous 





communities a modest announcement in the 
local papers, or personal interviews by tele- 
phone the opening of the vacation season. 
would undoubtedly secure several clients. and 
in time a steady business might be built up 
which would be likely to increase each summer. 

The girl who decides to undertake this work 
should endeavor to consult a professional, if 
possible, and the time and money devoted to 
such a consultation will be well spent. Accord- 
ing to one professional packer, but two things 
are necessary for faultless trunk-packing—time 
and tissue-paper. Instruction and experience 
will soon give an ambitious girl a mastery of 
the art of packing, by which she may increase 
her income considerably, or even provide her- 
self with a permanent vocation. 


* ¢ 


SEALING- WAX HATPINS. 


EALING-WAX hatpins are easy to make 
and cheap. The pins are attractive. Any 
girl with the least amount of dexterity 

should be able to supply herself and her girl 
friends with these pretty gifts, and may gather a 
little pin-money as well by making them to order. 


The materials required are few and cheap—a 
small alcohol-lamp, a bow] of cold water, a large 
stick of ordinary black or red sealing-wax, half 
a dozen or more smaller 
sticks of variously 
colored wax, and an as- 
sortment of black- or 
white - headed _hatpins, 
pred as are sold for _ 
cents apiece in any dry- 

store. For the 

e hats now in a, 
= nine or ten inches 
ong are the best. A 
stick of ordinary black 
or red wax, ten inches long and three-quarters 
of an inch thick, may be bought for ten or fifteen 
cents. This makes the foundation of from a 
dozen to twenty ne various sizes and designs. 
The smaller sticks, which are of better wax, are 
about five inches long and cost five cents each. 
As very little of any one color is 
used in making a pin, an assort- 
ment of six colors—red, green, blue, 
pry, lavender and gold—will last a 
long time. One or two more shades 
will, of course, give added variety. 

The foundation red or black wax 
is melted over the flame and smeared 
over the head of the ordinary pin. 
Do not touch the wax when it is 
hot, or you are likely to be burned ; 
but when it has cooled slightly 
mold it with the fingers into the re- 
quired shape for the finished de- 
sign. In the accompanying sketch 
a number of shapes are suggested, 
showing how the wax is made to 
conceal the head beneath. Press 
— — ye until it is 4 
rig pe, heating any parts 
become too cold to work, and when 
the sha is smooth and even 

lunge the head into cold water and 
eave it until the wax hardens, 
which will be in about four or five 
minutes. 

Remove the = from the water 
and dry it carefully. Now youare 
ready for the interesting part. 
Choose from your colored waxes 
three or four which will make an 
attractive combination; melt each 
in turn over the flame and “dab” 
it here and there over the founda- 
tion. Use one color after another 
in this way, until the foundation is 
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SPIKE cov and the effect is of a mass 
of spun candy of varied hues. 

y next step will show your 

dexterity. Hold the gay knob over the flame, 


turning and twisting it constantly until the colors 
run together and the surface becomes smooth and 
even. Shape it as before, re-heating whenever 
necessary. Sometimes air-bubbles form and 
break on the surface; then that part must be 
heated again until the wax spreads over the hole, 
or another bit of color is added to stop it up. 
When the design is smooth and even, and the 
effect as artistic as you wish, plunge it again into 





water and leave for at least five minutes, so as to 
give the wax time to become very hard. When 

nally removed, it will be found polished and 
glistening, and the hatpin is ready to wear. 
‘The whole process takes about half an hour only. 

Very pretty designs are obtained by artistic 
combinations of color. Pink, gray and silver, 
with a touch of black; purple, lavender, gray 
and gold ; or an Oriental effect in blue, red, green, 
orange and gold will be found attractive; gold 
always gives brightness. But whatever the 
colors, the result is always interesting and ar- 
tistic, for you never can tell just how the colors 
willcombine. Sometimes the foundation, “sweat- 
ing’”’ through, adds an unexpected touch of red 
or black. 

These hatpins will last a long time, with 
proper care. If dropped on a hard floor or on 
stone they will break, and if left near heat they 
will melt; but such damage can oy be re- 
paired by working them again over the flame, so 
that a sealing-wax hatpin is more durable than 
many of a costlier kind. 

One more word as to the flame. Do not work 
over an ordinary oil or kerosene-lamp, for the 
heated drops of wax may soil or even break the 

lass globe. Many persons use a candle, but this 
s likely to smoke and blacken the wax. The 
most satisfactory thing to work with is a small 
alcohol-lamp such as is used for burnt wood. 
If a piece of cardboard is fitted over the neck, as 
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shown in the sketch, the hot drops will not injure 
or crack the bowl. ; 

Perhaps your favorite hatpin has been broken, 
but you have kept the head, or perhaps you have 
a pretty stone or ornament you would like to 
have set. By making a foundation of plain wax 
and pressing the stone into it, on the head of the 
pin, you will have an attractive, unique and use- 

ul article, which -will be doubly interesting to 
you because it preserves your favorite piece and 
was made by yourself. 


* * 


A NEW APRON. 


N ATTRACTIVE apron may not make 
A housework any easier, but it does make 
the girl who wears it appear as if she 
found her tasks easier. The apron described 
here is simple and inexpensive, and suitable 
for sewing or light housework. It is a useful 
present for a girl friend. 


Take a square of common unbleached cloth 
measuring twenty-seven inches. From one of 
the corners measure off eleven inches on two 
sides, and cut across 
between these points 
in a curved line to 
fit the waist. This 
eurved line should be 
so drawn that every 
point on it is just 
eleven inches from the 
corner. 

Turn the straight 
edges of the cloth over 
on the right side a 
quarter of an inch, 
and baste close to the edge a bias fold of red 
plaid gingham, half an inch wide, which has 
already been evenly turned in on both edges, 
and stitch it to the apron, turning the corners 
neatly. Three-quarters of an inch from the 
binding, stitch a narrower folded strip of the 
same material. 

Put the curved edge, without gathering it. 
into a and add long ties of the unbleach 
cloth, which have bee: mmed and trimmed 





n he 
at the ends like the apron with plaid bands. 
For the pocket, cut a piece of your cloth five 
and a half inches square. Turn over one of 
the corners to form a flap, trim this with plaid 
bands, and sew the corner of the flap to the 

ket. Then stitch the pocket on the right- 
Rand side of the apron at_a convenient distance 
from the waistband, and the apron is ready to 
wear. 

* © 


THE GIRL IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE. 


HE girl who takes a position in a law or 
+ business office is entering upon an occupa- 

tion in which the equipment necessary for 
success is something much greater than the 
mere knowledge gained in school. That, of 
course, is important. She should be a reason- 
ably rapid stenographer and an accurate type- 
writer, and above all, she should be able to 
spell correctly. Nevertheless, there remains, in 
her social attitude and relations, a matter much 
more serious. 


In her home or in social life outside of it, a 
girl is an individual personality, with just pref- 
erences and privileges. In a business office she 
is an instrument for the furthering of the work 
in hand, and must learn to regard herself in 
that light only. 

To this end she will guard most carefully 
her relations with her office associates. If she 
is the only girl employed the task will be easier 
than if she is one of many. In a large office 
it is almost inevitable that some of the girls 
should be more agreeable to her than others, 
and that she herself will become a 
favorite with some than with others. The 
consequent tendency to be drawn into a clique 
should be guarded against most carefully. e 

irl in a business office should cultivate no 

vorites among her fellow workers, nor allow 
herself to become the favorite of 7 particular 
set. The only proper attitude is that of courtesy 
and friendliness toward all, marked intimacy 
and confidences with none. 

Good health is so essential that it ought to be 
guarded most carefully. The girl who does 
office work is more fortunate than many of her 
sisters in shops and factories, in that her hours 
are not excessive. The time for luncheon is 
usually ample, and the meal, not shopping, 
ought to have the first claim upon it. e 
luncheon itself, no matter how simple it be or 
how inexpensive, should consist of wholesome 
and sufficient food. 

Attention to this matter will go far toward 
eliminating the thing which business men most 
dread in their young women employés—that is, 
‘nerves.’’ The office is no place for self-con- 
sciousness, oversensitiveness, or the nursing of 
fancied grievances. The girl who imagines that 
every low-toned conversation between her em- 
ployer and the head clerk has reference to her 
is bound to make herself unnecessarily miser- 
able, and in time to become useless. _ 

Supersensitiveness and an overweening sense 
of personal dignity are frequent causes of failure. 
One girl who was otherwise an excellent office 
assistant gave up several good places because 
her employers summoned her to her duty of 
taking dictation by touching a bell-button. 

‘‘T couldn’t allow myself to be called like a 
servant,’’ she said, quite oblivious of the fact 
that a bell call is often the quickest and most 
convenient messenger, and that men who receive 
large salaries find nothing derogatory to their 
dignity in responding to it. 

The girl from a cultivated home may be sur- 
wage at first, and ——— a little shocked, that 

er employer removes his coat and works in 
shirt-sleeves in hot weather, and that he some- 
times smokes in her presence. She will be 
unwise, however, if she takes this so seriously 
as to influence her to relinquish an otherwise 
satisfactory position. Let her recall again that 
her relations to the office are not social, but 
purely those of business. 

The relations of a girl to her employer and 








eS eT ak tee ie 
greates' r, 0 erefore he 
subject of the most careful thought and dis- 
crimination. It may be taken as a safe general 
rule that no employer who is a gentleman will 
ask a girl in his employ to go with him to the 
theater alone, or to accompany him to supper 
unless at some time of serious business emer- 
gency—and such occasions are extremely rare. 
All invitations of this sort should be politely 
but definitely declined. ‘ : 

The danger of undesirable attentions of this 
kind, either from an employer or others, can 
be largely obviated by Pom sense and simplicity 
in the matter of dress, and by keeping in mind 
what has already been referred to—that the 
symone of the be ce mo cag py and not a. 

e craving of sym: y is a common pi 

to the girl in a business office. e may. 

if she deserves it, will, receive it, but she should 
never seek it. e home and not the office is 
the place for that. If she is in trouble she 
should seek her ents or her friends. If she 
is sick she should tell her employer so and go 
home. Nothing is more annoying and distract- 
ing to a business man than a girl who *‘mopes’’ 
and sighs over her work. 

The respecting of office secrets and confidences 
is, of course, to be taken for granted. It is so 
fundamental as to uire og yee To 
fail in this is to neglect the 


success. 

Finally, office cares should be dropped when 
the office is left, and not carried home. Dwell- 
ing upon them outside of hours lessens the 
nervous force and serves no purpose. 

The girl who enters a business office with 
these simple suggestions in mind, and follows 
them, may miss at first something which her 
life at home has taught her to expect. In time, 
however, she will herself the object of an 
honest res the sharer in a frank good- 
comradeship and the ont of a friendly con- 
sideration which outweigh everything else, the 
sweetness of which lies in the knowledge that 
they have been fairly won and are deserved. 


HAT - BOXES. 
| T IS pleasant to have an attractive closet with 


t requisite of 


garments well hung on hangers, shoes out of 

sight, and the hats in boxes that do not bear 
on the cover the milliner’s trade-mark. To meet 
the last demand, something akin to the charming 
bandboxes of our grandmothers’ days may be 
fashioned at small expense. 


An ordinary hat-box of good size should be 
lined inside, cover and all, with plain cra 
paper of a dainty color. If 
pink is chosen for this pur- 
pose, use pink chrysanthe- 
mum crape paper for the 
outside, pasting on firmly 
with a home-made paste 
— flour and water boiled 
_ it ~— slightly. 
The paper will go on per- 
fectly smooth if the worker 
is neat-handed. Fasten 
two four-inch-wide satin “streamers’’ — about 
one yard in each—to the sides of the cover, draw 
toward the middle, and tie in a voluminous bow 
on top of the box. ; 

Such a box will cost but a trifle, and it will 
make a gift that will be welcomed by any beauty- 
loving girl. Even mother and grandmother 
would be pleased with such an offering. There 
are exquisite violet and lavender chrysanthemum 
crape papers that are especially suitable for older 
people. If a girl wishes to be particularly gra- 
cious, she may hide in the — depths a 
box of sweets or a bunch of violets. 

Even more practicable and durable, and quite 
as easy to make, are the cretonne and chintz 
hat - boxes, lined 
with plain colors, 
and covered with 
some sprawling 
floral design. Rem- 
nants of linens, 
chintzes and art 
denims, often on 
sale for a trifle, may 
often be utilized. It 
is better still to use 
for your hat-boxes 
the same fabric that 
serves for hangings and draperies in your room. 

Still another suggestion for the satisfactory 
“housing” of hats is to buy two or three of the 
wooden wreath-boxes, which florists keep in all 
sizes. They are inexpensive, are built of light 
wood, and have metal corners. ‘The lids fit 
securely, and the boxes are of the right slope and 
depth. ‘When covered with chintz, cretonne or 
wall-paper, or even enameled or stained to match 
the floor and woodwork of your room, they are 
most attractive. 

The girl who wishes to keep her hats in good 
condition will never leave them hanging or ex- 
posed in a dusty room. The moment she takes 
off her hat she will brush and shake it lightly, 
and then place it ina box. It is just as easy to 
form habits of neatness as those of carelessness. 








* 


MOTH-BAG HINT. 


S A means of protecting woolen clothing 
A from moths, cotton bags are better than 
those of paper. Many prefer them to 
cedar chests or to packing-trunks, as the gar- 
ments are less likely to become wrinkled when 
hanging free from pressure than when folded 
away with other articles laid upon them. 


One household, in which there are several 
daughters, avoids confusion by making the bags 
for the clothing of each member of the family all 
of one color, and assigning a different color or 
design to every person. 

Labels are seldom needed, for each one in the 
family is usually able to identify the particular 
garment for which she is seeking by the shape 
or size of the bag in which it is enclosed; and if 
thick clothing happens to be needed during the 
summer, it is an easy task to find at once the 
articles desired. 
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JOURNALISM 


IN BEULAH 


By James Weber Linn 





be Ne said William 
Ennesley, lean- “SAM HOWE’S SAMMY 
ing at ease upon PESTERIN' YOU FOR 


the top rail of his rustic TO SUBSCRIBE.” 


gate, ‘there ain’t but 
one paper in Beulah yet 
—the Eye. 

“You see, Horace 
Skinner, he’s edited the 
Eye goin’ on for thirty- 
five year now; an’ 
though everybody liked 
Horace, some thought 
him old-fashioned. So 
when young Andrews 
showed up here about 
two years ago, and 
allowed Beulah needed 
livening up some, in the 
newspaper way, there 
was a good many ready 
to believe him. 

‘‘He begun well. First 
off, he suggested a few 
little changes here and 
there, and he did it right 
tactful. ‘We hear,’ says 
he, the second week, ‘that 





DRAWINGS BY J. W. F. KENNEDY. 







didn’t it? We all thought 
so. But of course there 
wasn’t anybody in Beu- 
lah could just exactly 
cipher it out; ’n’ so, 
relyin’ on the new editor, 
we got an expert up from 
the city. Hecame,—oh, 
yes, he came,—and he 
looked wise, ’n’ did a lot 
of lookin’ ’n’ figgerin’ 
for two days. I ain’t 
sayin’ he didn’t know 
his job, ’n’ I guess he 
was honest, as they go. 
But after his figgerin’ he 
said as how that water- 
system could be put in 
for a matter of ten thou- 
sand dollars, ’n’ he 
charged a hundred and 


was his bill. 


fifty for sayin’ so. Yes, | 
sir—a hundred ’n’ fifty | 
It’d been | 
some time since any of us | 
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had made seventy - five | 


We paid it; 


dollars a day in Beulah. | 
we had to. | 


Mr. William Ennesley intends repaintin’ his | But it didn’t help to make the new editor more | 


barn on Main Street. Mr. Ennesley is a live 
citizen, and we congratulate him on his alert 
eye for civic improvement.’ I hadn’t been 
thinkin’ of paintin’, as a matter of fact; the 
barn’d stood pretty comfortable for twelve year 


pop’lar. Still, there was a good many stood by 
him, particularly the Days. 

“They said ’twa’n’t his fault if the town 
failed to make a bargain beforehand; ’n’, any- 
way, the water-system would be a good thing 


or so as she was, with- | some day, when we could raise the money. But 


out complainin’; but 
come to take a look, 
she was sort of dingy, 





and so I up and paint- 
edher. And there was 
others. 

‘*Next thing, the 
editorannounced a dec- | 
lamation contest, with 
a prize of ten dollars in | 
gold to the successful | 
competitor, anybody, | 
boy or girl, bein’ eligi- | 
ble who secured two | 
subscriptions to the 
Argus—that was the 
new paper’s name. That took right hold, that 
contest did; ‘you couldn’t go out on the street 
*thout havin’ Sam Howe’s Sammy pesterin’ 
you for to subscribe, an’ hearin’ Araminta 
Perkins, behind the best-parlor window-shut- 
ters, practisin’ ‘Marco Bozzaris.’ He run a 
‘Woman’s Column,’ too, full of helpful domestic 
hints, he called ’em. Maggie Lane, who cooked 
and kept house for Horace, him bein’ a bache- 
lor, she was down on the ‘Woman’s Column.’ 
‘I guess,’ she says, once, ‘I’m full as able as 
a man to read about what’s goin’ on, ’thout 
bein’ poked off into a corner ’nd told how to 
cook termaterses.’ But most of the women 
liked it. 

‘‘Where the new editor really begun to worry 
Horace, however, was in his column on “The 
Needs of Beulah.’ He hung out for a new 
water-system. He showed how easy it could | 
be put in, usin’ Long Pond as a reservoir ; ’nd 
he traced back the three cases of typhoid the | 
town’d had, ’nd showed how they must have 
come from usin’ water from wells. *Nd pres- 
ently he got the selectmen interested. 

‘**'Twas kind of a raw spring, ’n’ what with 
that ’nd worry, old Horace begun to look 
pretty peaked. ’T wasn’t long before we heard 
he was down with pneumony, ’nd Jed Baker, 


| 





MAGGIE LANE. 





his foreman, was a-runnin’ the paper. Maggie 
Lane, she was a good nurse ; but 
Horace‘didn’t seem to care much 
about livin’, somehow, ’nd some 
of us was mighty worried. ’Nd 
then things took a turn. 

“Tt began with that declama- 
tion contest of the new ed’tor’s. 
No, he wa’n’t fool enough to be 
one of the jedges; he got Squire 
Brewer and two more for that 
part. But there was twenty- 
one contestants ’n’ only one 
prize, ’n’ that meant twenty 
thet hadn’t anything to show 
for their work gettin’ subscrip- 
tions for the Argus. After it 
was all over, ’n’ the ten dollars 
gone to Jabez Day’s second son, 
Ora, the rest was reel discon- 
tented ; I d’know as I ever saw 
a more discontented lot. The 
editor’d been boardin’ at the 
Days’, you know, ’n’ some said ’twas all a put- 
up job, though how he fixed it they couldn’t see. 
Yes, he left off boardin’ at the Days’ pretty 
-—_ after that; I’m comin’ to that all in good 

ime. 

“The next thing was that water - works 
scheme. It looked good on the face of it—now 





“MIS’ DAY” 
THE GASOLINE. 


about a week later the Days went back on him. 
You really couldn’t blame ’em. 
‘*You see, ’twas this way. The new editor, 


| he printed in the paper that the best way to 


clean soiled clothes was with warm gasoline, 
}and Mis’ Day she thought she’d try it on that 
|gray alpaca of hers. Afterwards the editor 
said anybody would have known that the way 
| to warm gasoline was to put it in a pail ’n’ set 
| the pail in hot water. But our folks in Beulah, 
I guess, don’t know ez much about gasoline ez 
they should. Anyhow, that wasn’t what Mis’ 
Day did. She put it in a kittle ’n’ started to 
heat it on the stove. 

‘‘They saved the house, but the kitchen 
needed a good deal of repairin’. Mis’ Day got 
out all right, but I be- 
lieve she had to leave 
the gray alpaca. ’N’ as 


I say, the edi ~ had to 
find a new bvardin’- 
place. 


‘‘He meant well; he 
meant well. But he was 
too fond of givin’ ad- 
vice. There was my 
barn, now. Paintin’ 
her cost me six dollars, 
’n’ I don’t know’s it 
improved the barn any ; 
’n’ I don’t know’s I 
ever thought quite so 
rauch of that editor afterwards. He meant 
well, ez I say; but the trouble was, he didn’t 
know Beulah. ’Bout the time Horace heard 





THE EXPERT. 


| about the water-works, he began to improve; 


’n’ now, ez I say, there’s only the one paper in 
Beulah.’’ 
* @ 


THE LORD’S DAY. 


WO instances of fidelity to the letter of 
Sabbatarian law were recently published 
in the London Express, as they were 

given at the annual breakfast of the Lord’s 
Day Observance Society. 

‘“T have worked for nearly 
fifty years,’’ said the Rev. Lord 
Blythswood, who presided, 
“‘and such is my conscience that 
I would never put a foot in a 
train on the Lord’s day, neither 
would I use a public convey- 
ance. 

“One might say that it has 
prevented me from preaching 


help that. I have dragged my- 
self along with the bag that 
contained my gown.’’ 

The other instance was con- 
tained in the speech of Prof. 
Beresford Pite. ‘‘The late Sir 
George Livesey told me,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that he had never spent 
a Sunday away from his wife. 

‘*Travelling from Glasgow 
on a certain Saturday, he found he could only 
arrive home at Tunbridge Wells by travelling on 
Sunday, so when he arrived at St. Pancras 
station in the early hours of Sunday morning, 
he walked the remaining distance, more than 
forty miles, although over seventy years of age, 
and attended service at Rochester on the way.”’ 


WARMING 


in many places, but I cannot | 
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titrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing | AEROPLANE, 35c.—19x 18" 


deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. {Adve.| A Strong, Self-Operative, Dandy, Graceful Flyer. 
Aero Novelty Co., 2506 Monticello Ave., Chicago. 


WURLIIZER 


Brass BanpD 


INSTRUMENTS. We supply 
the United States Government. 
Prices cut in half this season. 











Send Us 10 cts. for Sample Box. 











Putnam Spring Clothes Pin. Sold everywhere. 
Cc. C. PUTNAM & SON, Putnamville, Vt., U.8. A. 
Our name on every carton. 











|W) Greatest values ever known. 
DENSA een en 
4 Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


122 E. 4th 8t., Cincinnati, or 359 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


AIR RIFLE —“ The Gun that Shoots.” 

















BENJAMIN AMR RIFLE & MFG. CO., 517 Leader Bids., St. Levis, Mo. 


GuaNreaeNN 


Careful workmanship, fine quality of material, 
durability—that’s the Spencerian Pen, Sam- 
ple card of 12, all different, sent for 6c. postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 349 Broaowar, New Yorn 


= | tae Mao soe 


If the veins about the ankle or 
calf appear bluish and perhaps 
seem beaded they are “ vari- 
a." and if you would escape 

e suffering begin now 
= our Seamless Heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKING 


We make these stockings only 
to measure and use only 
the best quality of new rubber. 
No trouble to take your own 
measurements by our di- 
rections. Send for Book- 
let, sage y te Blank, etc. 
























Varicose 
Veins. 
















BABIES REVEL IN IT! 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder. Sooth- 


ing, Comforting. Allays irritation. 


Prevents chafing. For Mother’s use also. 








Substitutes rob you. Insist on Men- 
nen’s. Sample box for 2c stamp. 

Sold for 25¢ Everywhere or by Mail 
Gerhard Mennen Oo., Newark, N. J. 





Breakfast for Five—2'4c 


Delicious, Economical, remarkably Nutritious is 
- Expands five- 
‘Ralston’ 

















Ralston Breakfast Food 
fold in 10 to 15 minutes’ easy cooking. 
contains the Phosphoric Life germ of whole wheat. 





Test it. Get a package at your grocer's. 
IN PURINA MILLS, 8T. LOUIS, MO. 
‘Where Purity is Paramount”’ 


Is more than 
soap but costs no more 
LIFEBUOY is the sensible soap for the 
skin because it cleans and disinfects at the 
same time. Its use gives sterilized clean-ness ; 
the only “a clean-nes. LIFEBUOY is 
the best soap made for 
Toilet, Bath and Shampoo 
It destroys the germs which you can’t see while re- 
moving the dirt that youcansee. LIFEBUOY 
is a carbolated soap and has “that clean smell” 
which distinguishes it from ordinary soaps. 
5c. at All Grocers and Druggists 








HARD ON CHILDREN 
WHEN TEACHER HAS COFFEE HABIT. 


“Best is best, and best will ever live.”” When a 
person feels this way about Postum they are glad | 
to give testimony for the benefit of others. 

A school teacher down in Mississippi says: “I | 
ned been a coffee drinker since my childhood, and | 
the last few years it had injured me seriously. 

“One cup of coffee taken at breakfast would 
cause me to become so nervous that I could 
searcely go through with the day’s duties, and | 
this nervousness was often accompanied by deep | 
depression of spirits and heart palpitation. 

“T am a teacher by profession, and when under | 
the influence of coffee had to struggle against | 
crossness when in the school room. 

“When talking this over with my physician, he 
suggested that I try Postum, so I purchased a 
package and made it carefully according to direc- 
tions ; found it excellent of flavor, and nourishing. 

“In a short time I noticed very gratifying effects. 
My nervousness disappeared, I was not irritated 
by my pupils, life seemed full of sunshine, and my 
heart troubled me no longer. 

“TI attribute my change in health and spirits to 
Postum alone.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Lever Bros. Co. CAMBRIDGE, 

















i 
MAKE YOUR OWN PICTURES 


Any boy or girl can make them easily 
with a 


Premo Junior 


It is the easiest of all cameras to operate, 
Any one can commence to make good pic- 
tures with a Premo Junior within ten min- 
utes after getting one. Makes snap shots or 
time exposures, loads in daylight, has auto- 
matic shutter, and will produce as g 
results as larger cameras in the hands of | 
grown up people. 

Made for 34 = 84 poem, $2.00; 244 x 414, $3.00; 814 
x 434, $4.00; 4x5, $5.00. 


Rochester Optical Division 


Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 


aan 


IN EACH TOWN 





Our catalogue describes fifty different styles and 
sizes of Premos. Free at the dealer's or mailed on 
request. IMPORTANT—In writing please specify 
PREMO catalogue. 

and district to 


i 
ride and ex- 


hibit a sample 1910 Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents every- 
\\ where are making money fast. Write at once for full particulars and special offer. 
NO MONEY here the Uk until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We tate 

S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, an 
allow TEN DAYS’ FREE RIAL, during which time you may ride the bicycle and 
put it to any a. you wish. sia you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 
Pthe bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 


We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 
F cT P at one small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to 
































to any one, pnyeperes in t 

















$es middiemen's NO pd Bt Ws direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind 
your bicy cle. DO N a bicycle or a pair of tires from any one at any price until 
you receive our Rina 2 = our unheard-of factory prices and reme svhab le special offer. 


when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
You WILL BE ASTONISHED our superb models at the wonder/ul low prices we 
can make you. 1 the highest grade bicycles at saver. Fioce ar any other factory. We 
are satisfied ae, a 00 "onal above factory cost. BICYCLE DE ¢ you can sell our 
bicycles ON! Fa own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled = day received. 


SECOND-HAND BICYCLES —a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago 

retail 2. will be closed out at once, at @ o each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 

TIRES COASTER BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 

ty and everything in the bicycle line at half usual prices, 

DO NOT WAIT — but write to-day for our os ps Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great 


fund of interesting matter and useful information. nly costs a postal to get everything t now, 


'MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. $50, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE DOG AS AN ASSET. 


URE blood is ob- 
Pp viously an advan- 
tage in horses, 
cattle and fowl, and the 
farmer is always ready 
to get as much of it as 
his purse can afford. In 
selecting a dog, however, 
he seldom uses the same 
judgment. Something to 
bark at strangers and 
serve as a companion for 
his children and himself 
is generally all he asks. 
The idea that the dog | and 
is valuable mainly for sentimental reasons is 
false, or at any rate applies only to the mongrel. 
During the past fifteen years the number of dog 
shows and dog clubs in the United States has 
grown enormously. Before long we may, in this 
respect, equal England, where farmers and arti- 
sans hold their own shows in order to ascertain 
what dogs will have the best chance at the larger 
public events. 
Sentiment has no place. The dog 
is discarded; the dog that wins is worth so 
much money. Ten dollars have been 


id for a ect rae one thousand is a 
coon 9 small breeder who cannot 











afford the big 1. can always pick upa 
dog of equally good blood but rer conforma- 
tion for a nominal sum, and if intelligent and 


persevering can often do as well as the owner of 

a kennel stocked with ——- Many great 

English show dogs were bred by working men. 
early every breed of m3 bred as scien- 


tifically and for as ae 2 as were 
the various types of The fur- 
ther the dog from the 2B the feebler is 
his ability to do well work for which 


its ancestors were The man with a 
specialty is better fitted for success than the man 

without one. The dog with a “trade” is cab 
more than the household pet. There is no mar- 


ket for the mongrel., There is a good one for 


a well-bred dog, and if in addition hie ow owner hae has 
educated him in the work he is ancestrall 
todo, many will pay a fancy price for him. Bean 
and brains are valuable w ~ peek fe 
= should consider local needs in deciding 
what kind of dog to keep. The collie or the Ol 
English shee are essentially sheep- and 
cattle-herders. en pom Bay iredale 


terriers and the curly-coated Englis "retrievers 
are particularly useful for water work and re- 
trieving all kinds of wild fowl; pointers and 
setters are 8 ly adapted to field work among 
quail and grouse ; ‘ihe hound inherits the ability 
to track and run down fleet-footed quarry, like 
’ the fox and the deer. Where there is game, the 

ay congr , and gunners pay good prices 
for dogs trained in their particular sport. 

In thickly settled communities the terriers, 
such as the Airedale, _, smooth- or wire- 
coated fox or Scottish, should prove a | 
investment if care is taken to procure pure blood. 
Popular as companio fine specimens are 
quickly snapped up by iers. There are so 
ws nowadays that no dog’s light 
but before Yexhibiting the small 
trader ye visit a show and see with his own 

2s what the prize-winners look like. 

“OTe texrlees ’ natural activity makes them good 
dogs for the small country place. They exercise 
ape ge are the — ee of ‘aie 

ith a le encouragemen nning, 
they will foliow assiduously their natural bent, 
which is to destroy vermin. They will protect 





the same way. Mineral wool costs about five 
cents a pound, and experiment has shown that it 
is a particular’ rly effective non-conductor of heat. 
But dried mee aaa, and even excelsior of 
packed have been used successfully as lin’ 
The lining of this outer receptacle should = 30 
ap dye Fate FA, just large h to 
id the pail in which food is is cooked. tin, 
or, better, agate-ware uart pail, with a 
close-fitting cover, will serve this purpose well. 
‘As the whole fiinetion of the cooker is to keep 
the food at the temperature at which it was = 
into the pail, it will keep cold food, mS as 
cream, cold as well as it keeps hot food 
Foods like cereals, meats, stews, mene 
and dried fruits, which require a long, slow 
cooking, cook well in the cooker, with a great 
saving of fuel. Foods that require a temperature 
—- than that of boiling water, such as meee, 
ene ped those that require browning 
not be Ww cooked in a cooker ; cesmsing should 
never pare the loo 
— ‘ood for cooking according to the 
recei ~_ in the inner a A cover — 
— oan ¢ coo mg enough to w the heat 
center ; 2 closely, 
and — it is still boiling place quickly in the 
ne mr —~ shut 7 rey 
pam a in cooker required length of ti 
uncover and serve at once. In boiling a pe a 
ham or something that weighs a good deal, it is 
often a good shat to take out the inner receptacle 
that holds the food and reheat it, after it has re- 
mained several hours. Then replace and pack. 


¢ ¢ 


LIGHTING THE HOUSE. 


RDINARILY, if 
one light is not 
enough, we have 

two; if that is not 
enough, we get three. If 
we have all we can af- 
ford and are still in the 
dark, we accept the con- 
dition philosophically. 
Few persons realize that 
the conditions may be 
materially improved 
with very slight, per- 
haps no, expense. The 
problem is not so often a 
question of the volume of light as of its proper 
conservation and distribution. 

The mid-ceiling chandelier is a common ex- 
ample of badly utilized light. The same number 
of rs distributed about the room would dif- 
fuse the on instead of concentrating it between 

ae Veer aed tate 
antit - properly we ro- 
vi we J ng fight f for the oe woes family. “ 
fireaation t is gained by radiation and | 
reflection. The first is fairly. well understood ; 
— have ever tried to look into a dark closet hae 
oe a no onge ny 2d at the proper to serve 
= ——— ve discovered the importance 
o 


How many dimly li ar] _—- could be 
made t and —— knew 
the reflecting power of weht pod aes 





How many 
business men could reduce the expense of lighting 
dim offices if they but knew e to use white 
pt, or even whitewash, on the walls of the 
ight shaft or court, from the windows of which 
they derive their principal illumination ! 

There is a vast difference between light colors 
and bright colors. By light colors are meant 
those that approach white. The whiter they are 
the more li 


the poultry-yards from skunks and Fam that is, it stimulates the vision, but it is not a 
extermi on rom the clover-fields light color, and is, in fact, worst possible 
and muskrats from the meadows. They are, in | color to use where reflection is desired, since it 
fact, good all-round dogs. eats up more light than = other. If you wish 
A number of other varieties find a ready mar- | a room to appear small pu’ AB peek e walls. 
ket if carefully bred, such as the beagle, the | If you wish it to be dint y hee 
and cocker span Pomeranian and value of colors—t! 


the bulldog. The ee eee easily 
find out what kinds of dogs are popular in his 
os and then pick the one which most pleases 
him. He will ~ the business interesting, not 
too exactin, a rofitable. It is far less ex- 
pensive i. dimtoute than breeding horses and 
cattle. A number of men to-day are getting a 
living solely from their kennels, and a great many 
more are making dog-breeding a very remunera- 
tive avocation. 
* ¢ 


HOME-MADE FIRELESS COOKERS. 


UR Norwegian 

cousins smile 

when they see 
“Fireless Cookers” ad- 
vertised as a new inven- 
tion, for in Norway they 
have been in use for 
over two hundred years, 
and there is hardly a 
Norwegian who does not 
own one. All cookers 
embody the same idea, 
that is, that a kettle of 
food if heated to the boil- 
ing-point will retain its 
heat if packed in a receptacle lined with non- 
conducting material. 

A cooker may be purchased ready-made, or 
with a little trouble and very small expense one 
may be constructed at home which will serve 
every purpose of the average household. 

For the outer receptacle either a wooden box 
or pail, or a galvanized iron pail may be used; 
if the former, all the seams must be carefully 
closed. But a galvanized iron garbage-pail is 
the best, since it is absolutely tight, and 7 a 
tight cover. A four-gallon pail is the best size. 
These pails cost about eighty-five cents. It 
should be lined with five or six pounds of min- 
eral wool. To hold the wool in place, a circular 
viece of asbestos should be fitted over the bottom 

yer, and a sheet of the same material should be 





used to support the sides. Treat the cover in. 





the So of aed 
or dark, irrespective of huebeing the same. 
gives the most light, then green, yellow vend red. 


lig! 
than a very light red (pink). On the other man 
if the blue and red are of the same value, 
if one is neither darker nor lighter than the ann 
the blue will give space and light where the red 
will eat them both up. Those who have taken 
se 7 hs have no doubt noticed 
ws 


of space to be li ted, and make the same differ- 
ence with that they make with heat. Dark 
or fy B red the illumination of the 


Th be oie sl iment will show the value of 
reflected 1} ‘ake a box—the exact size and 
aeiake = immaterial—and put a cardboard 
partition in the middle of it, so that the box is 
divided into two compartments of equal size. 
Line one of these compartments with pe a white 
paper, the other with red, and Fn a lighted 
candle in each. It is thus possible to see them 
both at once and readily to perceive the difference 
in illumination. If one 2 in doubt about the 
illuminating quality of a wall r, this experi- 
ment may save the necess ity ing it after 
it has been applied. 

Lam les are another source of frequent 
loss of illumination. Here, again, red is the 

worst ible color either for radiation or ie. 
tion. If the shade is very light in color and thin 
in texture, it transmits 1i light through its surface. 
If the lining or under side is white it reflects an 
enormous quantity of light downward also, and 
thus, while it diffuses light softly through “ne 
room, it throws it sharply down on the book or 
table beneath. A proper shade will often con- 
= a useless lamp into a serviceable friend. 

hades should be entirely free from any 

nts which do not add ly to the 

Tight - eee or light - diffusing or reflecting 

function ds in silk, fringes, — unless for 

shade to the eyes,—artificial flowers and every 

= obstruction should be avoided. Brass 

— - almost no radiation, and if lined 

with red or green may as well not exist, so far as 
having any practical pa is concerned. 


it they reflect. Red is a bright color, | the 





frames that are light in weight and lined with 
white rice-paper, with the merest suggestion of 
design in soft, light greens or yellows come near- 
est to being an ideal tome ok x 

Attention to these things will help to procure 
more light without extra expense, or pro- 
cure the present amount at less expense. 


SCIENTIFIC CANNING AT HOME. 


T IS all in the bac 

teria. The United 

States Bureau of 
Chemistry has studied 
the subject, and any 
housewife can have it all 
in a farmer’s bulletin, 
published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
This tells about the bac- 
teria that cause canned 
things to spoil, and their 
spores, or seeds, and how 
to circumvent them ut- 
terly. The thing is 
simple when once the facts are grasped. 


In all the vegetables, when they are ready for 
canning, in the — y are washed in, in the 
air of there are bacteria. The home 
canner must do ‘dene things: first, kill all germs 
in the canned material; second, kill all seeds or 
spores ; third, seal out all air. 

The way of ection is to take an ordinary 
wash-boiler, a piece of netted wire that fits it, and 
a set of wide-mouthed pint or quart glass jars— 
the kind have a lid fitting down over a 
rubber, and secured by a wire snap. Tin cans 
and screw-top jars are S, easily sealed by novices 
—and this is a method that any novice can use. 

ioe in ky olen, bee Ooo oe be 
netting in the ee} 
cracking,—and put the on k set in without 
crowding. They should be filled with the corn, 
peas, or whatever is to be canned, ae in well, 
and filled up with cold water. The glass 
and rubber should be put on each jar, but not 
snapped down. 

ext in about three inches of cold —— 
all round the jars—just enough to make 











This steam does the cooking, and does it ooo bags 


better than if much water is used. Cover the 
boiler, bring the water to a boil, and keep it 
boiling one hour. Then. remove the cover, snap 
the wire down on each glass lid, and set the 
whole thing away for twenty-four hours. 
jars can be taken out or not, as convenient. 

This first one-hour boiling has dis of all 
the molds, yeast and bacteria. But there may be 


left. In most cases there are. 
it 80 Sy will begin to ripen, and be ready for 


saat tee maging Hy bag! TOCeSS, 
for another hour, must be with, 
the wire snap being loosed foen ene - before 
the boiling ing Deg, © 
jown again on each jar 
one at oak a second time. On the third rm 
to make absolutely sure, the same process is once 
more gone eons with, and the canning is over. 


can be tested by releasing the wire snap and 
picking up the jar by thetop. If the sterilization 
is complete, the top will not come off. If the 
rubber is detective--black rubber should be used, 
by the way, and never last year’s—or if air has 
ae ae oe and that jar is a| e 


ilure. Even then, however, if oe ble is 
eae ae, = on 30 e boiler 
and as the top 


over again. 
will not come off in ae the. ay it it is p proof that | jt i 


canning is —— ul. 

If the v. a in the j ey within half 
an hour n, the 
flavor is much howd In any case, ae three 
arate boilings, on successive days, = py te 
much less con the long exposure to heat 
that many canneries give. The question of pre- 
servatives need never enter into home canning. 

This — — away with them absolutely. 
Those who have gardens or truck patches of 
their own will, of course, have the best-flavored 
canned vi les. But any one near a good 
market can put uw -. eal selection. Tomatoes 
can be canned in ai sort of jar, and are 
cubed when a waa lant can be 
Sie slices, and corn and may be 
ther as succotash—but in this latter 


. | case an He ae and a half ae boiling, instead 


of an hour, is advised. half-gallon jars are 
used in canning, instead of pints or quarts, an 
hour and a a of bo a oS time, is also 
necessary with any v canning—as, 
indeed, all cooking— id be done in a well- 
swept, well-du: kitchen, and the vegetables 

be laid in cold water until the time comes 
to cut them up and put them in the jars. When 
heated, the jars should never be exposed to drafts 
of cold’ air, and must be kept out of the sunlight. 


* ¢ 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR NURSING. 


5. Directions for Preparing some External 
Applications. 

NE often needs to 
know how to pre- 
pare a poultice or 

other | external remedy 
ordered by the doctor. 
These same applications 
may be used to relieve 
pain in cases of indispo- 
sition too slight to war- 
rant calling in a doctor. 
Mustard foot-baths 
are often prescribed for 
severe colds, and for 
headache where there 
* may be too much blood 
going to the head, the object being to dilate the 
blood-vessels of the extremities, and in this way 
equalize the circulation. 


Mix one or two heaping tablespoons of mustard 








The dome-shaped Japanese lamp-shades with | with a little water and add it to the water in the 


A y ot two after the third — So 
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tub, which should be as 
The bath may be given in , 
patient lie on his back and _ bend his > 
Spread a blanket over the knees and the tub, 
ing hot water from time to time. Let the 
feet remain in for fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Counter-irritants are applied to the skin in 
order to stimulate the blood-vessels of the s' 
and so — the a in those more deeply 
seated. ps the most common. 


the ~~a should be removed. 

Poultices are usually applied in cases of deep- 
seated pain or cases of continuous inflammation. 
Their moist heat is very penetrating. They may 
be made of corn-meal or bread-crumbs, but lin- 
seed-meal is most commonly used. "Stir the 
meal into water which is already boilin “+ ped let = 
mixture come to a boil, stirring briskly all 
time. It should be very thick. 

S a layer an inch thick on muslin and 
cover with a layer or two of cheese-cloth, the 

of which should turn well over the muslin. 

Oil the skin with vaseline. Apply the poultice 
as hot as it can be borne and cover it with a 
re Seg 3 or, better, with cotton batting and 
Do not leave the poultice on until it be- 

comes cold ; have afresh one ready before taking 

off th the old one. — ay + pepe a gr hot-box”’ or 


just over the 
oaltice, I It is set fo 
that changing is not 
Stupes are flannel cloths 
water to which turpentine is often added. 
of old blanket are useful for this p Fold 
them to the required size, dip hoon in boili 
water and lift n to the center of a stout towe 
Fold the towel over, seize the ends and wring as 


dry as possible. hy hg to the bedside in the 
towel and oa evety 3 ou would a ~ a, 
Stupes are us ; z-* for 


Dry heat is sometimes ordered for inflamed 


top on ot ay ee lied by means of hot flan- 


After putting on, cover well to keep 
ithe iets e every ten or fifteen minutes. 
for the same p’ also for 

They are simply flannel 
with hot sea-salt. They retain heat 
for a long time. When applications of ice on 
ordered a rubber ice-cap is necessary. They 
ordinarily applied to the head in cases view the 
patient has a high fever. They are also used to 
allay inflammation; for example, in cases of 
cpaiiaie when the ient is not operated 
fom. They should be with finely crushed 

Place lumps of ice in —. aout ticking 
poy canvas ond 5 ner} with a 


SE TE 


DELICIOUS TEMPERANCE PUNCH. — Use 
- et of strong tea, one cup of sugar, one pint 
of a= linaris, one pint of ginger ale, three- 
court! cup of oran; psa. one-third cup of 
This is also Pood 


ECEIDTS 


lemon-juice. Mix an 
frozen and served as a tH 


POTATO DISH.—Boil and mash li ~ Bn 
——— white—or sweet—potatoes ; lt 

ses about twelve minutes. Remove the bo 

= 4 the o eggs whites ~| yolks together, not 

rn the mashed potato into a hot, 

red frying pan; as soon as potato is 

a + rowned, add the chopped egg, mixing 

it in h a fork; cook for two or three minutes, 

and serve immediately. This is an old Southern 

breakfast dish. 


FRUMENTY, AN OLD ENGLISH DISH.— 





S€P- | Scald one-half gallon of new wheat, rub off the 


husks or bran, and boil it in water until it is a 
fectly tender, and nearly all the moisture 
eraparates l d one-half gallon of new mil k: 
heat again, and while boiling add one- 
half dozen e well beaten, one pound of 
white sugar an r few sticks of cinnamon. When 
the mixture has received a thorough omens re- 
move the cinnamon from it and serve. This is a 
dish very much enjoyed in the harvesting season. 


SPONGE TARTS.—Cut a loaf of baker’s or 





coarse-grained, home-made sponge-cake in half, 
ipping ~ edge, and cutting Phe ong, yey, of the 
a top and a bottom ha lf. Cut in 


pF ny 3 then cut each round again with a 
smaller cutter, not quite to the bottom, so that an 
under crust and rim of the first round will be left. 
In this fit a half-peach, filled up even with pow- 
dered macaroons. Pour over it a sirup of peach- 
juice and Ly XK mag half and half. t away to 
cool, and just before perverse. put a spoonful of 
whipped cream on each tart. 


CHOCOLATE FROSTED CRACKERS.—Vary 
the conventional cooky by frosting ordinary soda- 
crackers or tea-biscuits with a plain chocolate 
frosting. Melt two squares of chocolate; rub into 
it one cup of sugar; add slowly. while’ stirring, 
half a cup of hot water, and boil it until it is so 
thick that it will fall in heavy, jelly-like splashes 
from the sone. Remove it from the fire and beat 
it vigorously for a minute. Spread it generousl 
and allow itt todry. There should be enough fro 

for four dozen square soda-crackers. The 
aditition of nuts also lends variety. 


GREEN GOOSEBERRY JELLY.—An excellent 
substitute for guava jelly. Wash six —~! of 
green gooseberries very Geen after ha taken 
off thet tops and stalks. Add two quarts r water 
and let them simmer until they are well broken. 
Turn the whole into a jelly-bag, and let the juice 
drain through. Measure the juice and boil it 
rapidly for fifteen minutes; take it from the fire 
and stir into it, until entirel dissolved, an equal 
weight of sugar. Then boil the siru from fifteen 
py ge J minutes longer, or until it jellies strongly 

cade mee It should be pale and transparent, 
no pe tly clear from scum. 


SCALLOPED HAM AND EGGS. — Butter a 
deep earthen dish that will hold three pints, and 
spread over the bottom a layer of bread or cracker 
erumbs moistened with one-half cup of sweet 
milk and a little melted butter. Spread on this a 
nah of fine Anne | chopped ham that has been pre- 
viously boiled or eae Set in the oven till very 
hot. Beat six eggs, season with pepper and oat 
stir in four tablespoons of cold sweet milk 
pour over the ham. Bake until the eggs are ost. 
After -_ i -y- test by breaking the with a 
spoon. milk shows, it is not quite done, 
and a ae minutes more are required. Do not 
boil. Serve 
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ailroad Legislation.—The House has 
R passed the railroad bill recommended by 
President Taft, by a vote of 200 to 126. The 
bill, however, was amended in important par- 
ticulars. One amendment provides for the 
physical valuation of railroads by the interstate 
commerce commission, and another includes 
telegraph and telephone companies as common 
carriers under the terms of the act. The Senate 
meanwhile has had a railroad bill of its own 
under consideration. The two measures will 
be sent to a committee of conference, which 
will seek a basis of compromise and agreement. 


* 


llinois is the latest state in which disclo- 

sures have been made of legislative corruption. 
Indictments have been found against several 
members of the legislature for bribery and per- 
jury in connection with the election of a United 
States Senator in May, 1909. Three members 
have confessed that they received a bribe of 
$1,000 each, and a share amounting to $900 
each of a general corruption fund, or ‘‘jack- 
pot,’? for voting for William Lorimer for 
Senator. e 


he Battle-Ship ‘‘Florida’’ was success- 

fully launched at the Brooklyn Navy-Yard 
May 12th. It is a 21,000-ton ship, and with 
her sister ship, the Utah, which was recently 
launched, is equal in fighting strength, in 
steaming radius and speed to any battle-ships 
afloat, except the most recent Dreadnoughts of 
England and Germany. The Arkansas and 
the Wyoming, now under construction, will 
exceed the Florida in size by 4,000 tons. 

& 


he Course of Trade.—The total imports 

into the United States for April amounted 
to nearly $134, 000,000, and were larger than in 
April of any earlier year. The total exports 
amounted to a little more than $133, 000,000, 
and were larger than those of April, 1909, by 
about $8,000,000. For the 10 months ending 
with April the total imports were larger by 
$247,064,912 and the total exports by $63,723, - 
169 than those for the corresponding period of 
last year. Trade with the Philippines has 
been so stimulated by the new law, which re- 
lieves nearly all articles of duty, that in the first 
eight months under the law imports were nearly 
doubled, and exports were increased about 64 
per cent. ® 


ncome Tax Amendment.—The proposed 

amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, to empower the federal government to 
levy an income tax, has been ratified by the 
legislatures of Alabama, South Carolina, Ili- 
nois, Kentucky, Mississippi, Oklahoma and 
Maryland, and has been rejected by the legis- 
latures of Virginia, Massachusetts and Rhode‘ 
Island. To become valid it must be ratified 
by 35 states. ® 


A New Interpretation.—Interpreting the 
eighth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States in a case arising in the Phil- 
ippines, the Supreme Court of the United States 
has directed the liberation of a person convicted 
of an offense because there was inflicted upon 
him ‘‘a cruel and unusual punishment.’’ The 
case came under the bill of rights of the islands, 
but the court announced its purpose to give the 
same interpretation to the bill of rights as to 
the eighth amendment to the Constitution. This 
is the first time in its history that the Supreme 
Court has intervened to terminate a punishment 
which it regarded as unusual and excessive. 
® 


poeane in France and Spain.—The 
second ballots for 229 seats in the French 
Chamber of Deputies produced little change in 
the relative strength of parties. General elec- 
tions have been held in Spain for the Chamber 
of Deputies. There were few disturbances, and 
the returns indicate that the government will 
have a working majority in the new chamber. 
& 

ecent Deaths.— Sir William Huggins, 

the great English astronomer, died May 
12th, aged 86. He began his scientific career 
with the microscopic study of animal and vege- 
table physiology ; but in 1856 he erected an ob- 
servatory at his residence, and from that time 
occupied himself with astronomical observa- 
tion and study. He received medals from the 
Royal Astronomical Society for his researches 
and discoveries by means of the spectroscope, 
and it was largely through his researches that 
it became possible to discover the chemical con- 
stitution of the heavenly bodies and to deter- 
mine the motion of what are called the fixed 
stars.—John Adam Kasson, who was first 
assistant Postmaster-General, 1861-2; member 
of Congress from Iowa, 1863-7, 1873-7 and 
1881-4; minister to Austria 1877-81, and to 
Germany 1884-5; commissioner to Congo inter- 
national conference, 1885; special commissioner 
to negotiate reciprocity treaties, 1897-1901, and 
a member of the American-Canadian joint 
high commission, 1898, died May 18th, aged 88. 
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Ketie Magnetism.—The campaign for the 
extension of our knowledge of the mag- 
netism of the earth is to be extended into the 


arctic regions during Captain Amundsen’s north | P 


polar expedition, which is to start from Norway 
this summer, in Nansen’s former ship, the 
Fram. An American observer, Dr. Harry 
Edmonds, has been selected to accompany the 
expedition for this special purpose. Amund- 
sen’s plan is to enter the polar basin by way of 
Bering Strait, and then drift with the ice. 
While it is not his special object to attain the 


pole, he hopes that the course of the drift may | 


take him across or close to it. The increase of 
geographical knowledge is his aim, and he 
expects to be absent about four years. 

* 


77 Ways of Moles.—Among common 
animals few have been less studied in their 
life history than the mole. An English natural- 
ist, Mr. Lionel E. Adams, says that under the 
‘‘fortress’’ which the mole constructs above the 
surface of the ground 
will always be found a 
series of tunnels run- 
ning out beneath the ad- 
jacent field. A curious 
feature, almost invaria- 
bly found, is a perpen- 
dicular run penetrating 
about a foot below the bottom of the nest and 
then turning upward to meet another run. A 
mole is never found in his nest, although it may 
be yet warm from his body when opened. 
Guided by smell and hearing, a mole frequently 
locates the nest of a partridge or pheasant above 
his run, and penetrating it from below, eats 
the eggs. The adult mole is practically blind, 
but there are embryonic indications that the 
power of sight in the race has deteriorated. 
* 
olden Mirrors.—It is now possible, by |t 
the Cowper-Cowles process, to provide | 
glass mirrors coated with a film of gold for the 
reflectors of automobiles. Hitherto only glaring 
white reflectors have been employed with lens 
mirror projectors, and it is said that the gold 
mirrors not only afford a more agreeable light, 
but one which possesses greater penetrating 
power in fogs. Another improvement is the 
substitution of horns that emit harmonious 
sounds, instead of the shrieks, groans and grunts 
of the ordinary apparatus used for warning 
pedestrians to look out for their lives. 
e 
porary Daylight.—The Bureau of Stand- 
ards at Washington has recently been ex- 
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BLAC 


F ACE Powoer 
SUMMER DELIGHTS 


] are enjoyed by thousands of women who are immune 


= oe 
= man) without 
a? A Perfectly safe to a 
out Gano of leakage. Fires and re- 
chacpee © 7 pulling the trigger. Loads from 
say aqui. No carertages Ke required. Over six shots in one 
All dealers, or b: — — Rubber-covered Holster from complexion worries. They are 
ioe. jith Pistol 55c. | the users of Lablache. They 
ARKER, STEARN are recognized by faces free from 
i] wrinkles—that are never shiny or 
I] disfigured by exposure to the 
i} elements, and a skin always 
smooth and velvety. 
Refuse Substitutes. Theymay fq 
be dangerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. a box, of 
druggists or by mail. 
Send 100. for sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers 
Dept. 45 125 Kingston 8t. 
Boston, Mass. 


‘der or U. 8. stamps, no coins. 
is & CO., 288 Shefield Ave. Brooklyn, N.Y. 





FILMS DEVELOPED 
10 CENTS PER ROLL (411 Sizes.) 
VELOX PRINTS, BROWNIES, 3c. ; 

336 x 3, 334 x 434 4c.; 4x5, 3a Se. 

Send us two negatives and we will print them without 


charge as a sample of our work; we are film specialists and 
give you better results than you have ever had. 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, \. J 























Ss ss — 
Theodore Roosevelt 


Is at present the most important and best known big game hunter in the world, and he gets a corking 
good time out of it. 

His copatences and adventures in Africa as written by him will inspire boys for the next century. 

His literature on big game hunting is authoritative, and if you ever hope to follow his example you must 
learn to shoot now. 

Of course in this country you can’t find lions, tigers, elephants, zebras and rhinoceros — but there are 
thousands of smaller quadrupeds infesting almost every district where many of the users of Stevens Guns 
live, and it takes more skill as a sharpshooter to get them than it does the big jungle game. 








The only Light Rifle used by Men 


There can be only one best. 
(whether he thinks it or not) says that his gun is the best. 
We sa dt The Stevens Favorite No. 17 ig the best 2 Caliber Rifle in 
the world — the best because it is the most carefully made and the most accu- 
rate. We not only say tha € best, but we also prove it by results. 
To begin with, there are more Stevens Favorite Rifles sold than any other Rifie made. 
We make in one week 1800 rifles of this model alone. That proves its superiority. Every 
Favorite is shot at a target by one of our experts over and over again before it is sent to the 
shipping room. That proves its accuracy. 
he world’s championship records in this country as well as in Great Britain and Apgrelia A 

have been made by men using Stevens Rifles. That proves our better knowledge of riflin 

We know that they will shoot straighter and hit harder than any gun of the same cali- 
ber. You can be sure of it when we tell you that a great percentage of our rifles are sold to 
men who use them not only for accurate target work, but also in the field on small game. 

nw $6.00 is the List Price. If you are fond of tramping through the fields with a definite 
object i in view —if you take any interest in learning the habits of the wild animals 7 your 
neighborhood you will get six hundred times $6.00 worth of fun and instruction, without 

a 





Every rifle manufacturer 





perimenting on the best sources of light to 
combine with the mercury vapor are in order 
to produce an imitation of average daylight. 
It has been found that the color of the light | 
given by the Welsbach mantle, and carbon, 
tungsten and tantalum filament glow-lamps is 
in each case closely complementary to that of 
the mercury vapor are. When light from either 
of these sources is combined with that of the 
mercury are in proper proportion a satisfactory | 
imitation of daylight is produced. The best 
proportions have been found to be one candle- 
power of mercury light to 0.57 candle-power of 
Welsbach light, 0.54 of tungsten lamplight, and 
0.50 of carbon glow-light. 
* 
| ge a of the Salmon. — Extraordinary | 
stories are often told of the wonderful leaps | 
by which salmon ascend waterfalls. Prof. H. 
B. Ward has studied the salmon of southeastern | 
Alaska, and he says that these fish do not 
choose a particular point of attack in endeavor- 
ing to surmount a fall. They show a remark- 
able lack of accuracy as well as of definiteness 
in their movements. When trying to ascend a 
fall they sail through the air, with the body 
rigid and the fins spread and held tense, and 
the instant the momentum of the jump is lost, 
they impart a rapid and powerful vibration to 
the tail, and this occurs whether the jump is 
successful or not. If the fish reaches solid 
water at the top of the fall, this motion insures 
the maintenance of its position. In open water 
they jump sidewise instead of lengthwise, and 
there is no movement of the tail. 
* 
laska’s Climates.—The coast region of 
Alaska, says Prof. A. S. Hitchcock, has 
much rain and snow, but an equable tempera- 
ture, and the winter at Sitka is no colder than 
at Washington. The snowfall at Valdez has 
reached 60 feet and the rainfall at Sitka 111 
inches in a season. The Yukon basin, on the 
contrary, has a continental climate, very cold 
in the winter, although the summer temperature 
may reach 90° Fahrenheit in the shade. The 
rainfall is small. The soil is permanently 
frozen for several yards below the surface, but 
a thin surface layer thaws out every summer. 
The tundra region about Nome has a still dif- 








interior. ‘There the marshy lands, interspersed 
with ponds and lakes, have few grasses, but on 
the hills and gravelly knolls there is a greater 
variety of grasses than in the interior. 


ferent climate, more severe than that of = ] 


counting its practical value against crop thieves. 


DO YOU WANT TO BE A BETTER SHOT? 


It’s = Snr nts that make the big difference They know all the little kinks — the fine points that 
the ordinary shot get them big scores. 
Experts don! “4 give away these points they spent Do you want these short cuts to expert shooting 7 


1 Then write us what interests you—rifie shooiing, the 
ome ae it" tts te to a ee any Jaa traps or field shooting. Our answer goes the day 
users of Stevens rifles and shotguns 


your wy oy comes, giving you ——— suggestions 
shots. We employ some of the world’s pow 4 ‘ots. on how to improve your style and accuracy. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Dept. 516, Chiniees: Falls, Mass. 


The Factory of Precision. 
LIST PRICE OF STEVENS RIFLES. 































Little Scout, No. 14 ° 2.25 Favorite, No.17 (The Only Beye 8 
Stevens-Maynard, Jr., No. 15 3.00 Rifle used by Men) . 86.00 
Crack Shot, No. 16 ce 4.00 —— Loading Repeating - 
(For Young Shooters. Accurate and Ideal Rifle, No. 44. (tan’s heavy . 
made for real work.) Single Shot Rifle) ° « 10.00 
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(THE FRANKLIN GAS CANNON 


The Gas Cannon given to any Companion subscriber for one 
new subscription, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 





The Gas Cannon is a most entertaining toy for the celebration of the 
Fourth of July. It is a safe substitute for the dangerous firecracker and 
is much cheaper—z2,o00 shots cost about one cent. 

What the Gas Cannon Is. The Gas Cannon is essentially a gas 
engine with a cork instead of a piston, and it is wonderfully interesting 
to a boy. Gas is generated in the gun, mixes with the air, and the 
mixture is exploded with an electric spark exactly as in the gas or 
gasoline engine. 

How It Works. A small quantity of water is placed in the Cannon, 
a pinch of powdered carbide is added, the spark plug connected—Bang ! 
There is no flame or smoke, consequently the Cannon may be safely fired 
in the house. 

The Outfit consists of Cannon, Spark Coil with Plug and coniiections, 
Spark Needle, powdered Carbide and Directions. 

A Dry Cell may be purchased at any bicycle supply store. 


bc MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
———aa ESS) | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
rated weekl 


tra y pope. for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.7%5 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, ., a8 second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by me the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows. when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








TUBBING AND RUBBING. 


E22 GREAT many people seem to 


pride themselves on being well- 
bathed individuals on _ the 
ground that every morning of 
their lives they jump for a 
short moment into a tub of 
cold water. As a matter of 
fact, itis quite possible to per- 
form this feat for three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days in the 
year, and yet to miss entirely 
the real purpose of the daily 
bath. 

The cold plunge or shower is 
excellent in its way for those 
to whom it is suited, that is, for 
the young and the vigorous, who react perfectly. 
For these it is invigorating and stimulating. As 
a cleansing process it is hardly enough, because 
getting clean does not mean merely letting water 
pass over the surface of the body. To be really 
clean, one must make sure that the millions of 
tiny pores, by means of which the skin does its 
work for the physical economy, are kept cleared 
of waste products and in good working condi- 
tion. 

The skin is one of the most important of the 
scavengers of the system, but one cannot expect 
it to do its work properly if its myriads of tiny 
holes through which it gives off waste matter are 
blocked. 

This waste matter is largely given off in the per- 
spiration, which is coming through it all the time, 
whether sensibly or insensibly. If this perspira- 
tion is checked, the waste products are driven 
back into the system, with the result that the 
other organs of elimination, the kidneys or the 
bowels, are asked to do double duty; and double 
duty is not demanded of any organ long without a 
bill having to be paid somehow, some time. 

To keep the skin in perfect working condition 
an occasional bath that really washes it is called 
for. This bath should take the form of plenty of 
warm water, some good mild soap, a small brush, 
and above all a good rough towel, for the final rub 
is really more important than the soap and water 
wash. 

The skin is renewing itself all the time, with the 
result that it is always giving off minute scales, 
and it is these which largely serve to block the 
pores. Any one can stand in a good light with a 
clean, dry nail-brush and prove this. Use the 
brush vigorously anywhere on the skin and ob- 
serve the minute dry particles that will fly off. It 
stands to reason that a swift plunge into cold 
water and a gingerly dab with a smooth towel are 
not enough properly to remove these scales. In 
fact, if one were so placed that it was temporarily 
impossible to get at a bath, the skin could be kept 
in condition by vigorous dry rubbing, so far as all 
the purposes of health demanded. 





THE NATIONAL BEVERAGE. 


RAVELLERS abroad testify that the inex- 

plicable and barbaric taste of Americans for 
the primitive beverage of man is at last becoming 
impressed upon the minds of foreign hotel- 
keepers, who cater to it with shrugs of disap- 
proval. Still, they do cater to it, and the thirsty 
tourist is no longer obliged to partake of undesired 
beverages, or familiar ones at unwonted hours, 
with no alternative save to let his thirst go un- 
appeased. 

Kindly hosts who entertain Americans in their 
homes also recognize the national yearning for 
water, and plenty of it. Occasionally their efforts 
are a trifle misdirected, and the guest has to be 
grateful for the intention rather than the achieve- 
ment. 

An American lady visiting a French friend was 
surprised, on the first morning of her stay, to 
have a trim maid bring to her bedside a breakfast 
tray on which reposed a tempting roll and—a cup 
of hot water with sugar in it. 

‘Madame remembered,” Juliette explained, 
proudly, “that in the country of mademoiselle 
one drinks water—always water—water frequently 
with ice. But it did not seem possible that mad- | 
emoiselle should desire, this chilly morning, ice 
with her roll—no?—therefore behold sugar water, 
hot, which should be less harmful to the stomach. 
Nevertheless, if hot sugared water is not in ac-| 
cordance with mademoiselle’s custom, plain water | 
of the coldest, with ice, can be immediately pro- 
cured. Mademoiselle has only to say the word. 





But truly the Americans are of an oddity most 


interesting! Mademoiselle will pardon that I 
venture to comment—but truly, most interesting!” 

Mademoiselle explained promptly that, while she 
did drink water, at dinner and other odd times, 
she desired with her morning roll neither iced nor 
sugared water, but a cup of coffee, exactly like 
that madame was enjoying in the next room at the 
moment. 

A young American couple visiting in England 
had a different, and even more amusing experi- 
ence. Water was mentioned but once,—they were 
asked if it were really true that Americans drank 
it so universally,—but it secretly and silently pur- 
sued them during their entire stay. A large 
pitcher of ice-water arrived in the early morning, 
accompanying the hot water for their toilet. It 
was renewed during the day; and a final pitcher- 
ful climbed invitingly outside their door so late at 
night that it usually was hecessary to get out of 
bed to receive it. Glasses of ice-water stood by 
their plates at every meal, and were brought them 
as an accompaniment of afternoon tea. If they 
strolled in the garden, a soft-footed servant would 
presently be seen heading them off, and the 
course of their ramble would reveal, perched 
on a sun-dial or a garden bench, the inevitable 
tray and pitcher. If the young wife took her 
embroidery and sat with the ladies on the lawn, 
immediately a light bamboo table appeared at her 
elbow, with a tray upon it, and a familiar frosty 
tinkle caught her ear. If the husband joined the 
gentlemen in the billiard-room, the icy visitant 
followed, and climbed persuasively through the 
clicking of the balls. Once, when he wandered 
alone in the park, meditative and oblivious, he 
tripped over a brimming jug, sitting upright be- 
tween the roots of an ancient oak-tree, in the path 
by which he must return. 

They drank when they could; they pretended 
when they could not; they avoided each other’s 
eyes lest they should break into unseemly mirth; 
but gravely, patiently and conscientiously the ice- 
pitcher pursued them to the end. As they stood 
in the porch in a chill, driving rain, taking their 
final leave, a gentle and insinuating tink-a-tink 
intruded upon their farewells, and a stately being 
in livery presented a tray, and a stirrup-cup of ice- 
water. 

* ¢ 


JUSTICE TEMPERED WITH HUMOR. 


* D ATTERY DAN,” fisherman, baseball “fan” 

and politician of the old school, died recently 
in New York. As a magistrate, his plain, out- 
spoken manner of administration, together with 
his common sense, made him more justly popular 
than many a more learned judge. He always 
maintained that the weak and oppressed needed 
a friend at court, and he was going to be that 
friend. A writer in the Boston Transcript tells 
this incident of Battery Dan: 


While many of his actions had a humorous 
aspect, it was never denied that he mixed much 
knowledge of human nature with his decisions. 

An undersized boy was once arraigned before 
him by a two-hundred-pound policeman. 

re t is the trouble?” asked Battery Dan, 
peering over his glasses. 

“Your honor,” said the policeman, “I arrested 
this boy at Canal and Lafayette streets for inter- 
fering with the police commissioner’s automobile. 
He was driving a heavy team, and the automobile 
was unable to get ¢ Fa 

“Horrible!” said the magistrate. ‘Young man, 
do you realize the seriousness of your offense?” 

Sobbing, the youth said he did. 

“Well,” continued Battery Dan, “‘serious as it is, 
Lam going to discharge you. But I warn you that 
if ever _—— you are brought into court on a similar 
charge I shall deal with you severely. I shall 
sentence you to the Waldorf-Astoria for ten “ore 
pong a muzzle on. I will teach you who owns the 
city.’ 


* 


THE DUKE AND THE LAUNDRESS. 


PLEASANT story is told of the Duke of the 

Abruzzi. There was a laundress at Salsomag- 
giore who had always enjoyed the duke’s patronage 
whenever he went there. The duke, of course, 
knew nothing about this matter, which was at- 
tended to by his chauffeur-valet. For some reason 
the servant had taken a notion to change laun- 
dresses, hence great humiliation on the part of 
the good little woman who, naturally, prized her 
great patron. A writer in McClure’s Magazine 
tells the rest of the incident. 

What was she todo? She wanted to get an ex- 
planation of the matter, at any rate; so one day 
she placed herself on the road where the duke was 

ss. When he came up, she said to him, 
“Your highness is no longer satisfied with your 
former laundress?”’ 

“Who said so?” ‘ 

“Why, your highness no longer sends me his 
linen, and I am very unhappy about it.” 

“My poor child,” exclaimed the prince, “I knew 
nothing about it! Come with me, and we will 
settle the matter out of hand.” 

No sooner said than done. The duke ordered 
his chauffeur to send his linen to his usual laun- 
dress in the future, and when she narrated the 
incident, she added, enthusiastically : 

“And he isn’t a bit proud, is our duke, for he is 
the first man who ever lifted his hat to me.” 


¢ ¢ 


THE ONLY CONCLUSION. 


HE story—possibly apochryphal—is told of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, the creator of Sherlock 
Holmes, that one day a woman wished to consult 
him about some thefts. “My detective powers,” 
he is reported by a writer in the Washington Star 
to have replied, ‘tare at your service.” 

“Well,” said the woman, “frequent and myste- 
rious thefts have been occurring at my house for 
along time. Thus there disappeared last week a 
motor horn, a broom, a box of golf balls, a left 
riding boot, a dictionary, and a half-dozen tin pie 

a ” 


plates. 
“T see it,” said the author. “The case is perfectly 
clear. You keep a goat.” 


*® @ 


WISE IN HUMAN NATURE. 
1 HAVE found,” said Uncle Ethan, “that things 
always come out right if you wait long enough. 


“For instance,” he went on, “if the man in the 
wrong makes pe and plenty of fuss, the other 
man will usually apologize.” 








CAUTIOUS MOTHERS 
Use Only Cuticura Soap, Purest of 
Saponaceous Emollients 
for Baby’s Skin. 

Careful, thoughtful mothers use Cuticura Soap ex- 
clusively for preserving, purifying and beautifying 
the skin, scalp, hair and hands of infants and chil- 
dren, assisted, in the severer cases, by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the great Skin Cure, for the prevention of 
rashes, itchi and chafi for cl i the scalp 
of crusts, scales, and dandruff, and stopping falling 
hair, for softening, whitening and soothing red, rough 
and sore hands, and for all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath and nursery. Cures made in childhood are, in 
most cases, speedy, permanent and economical. Guar- 
anteed absolutely pure under (U.8.) Food and Drugs 


FREE , 
FARM Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. \ 

ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 











In the Famous 
Wheat-Belt of 





Fun For The Live Boy 


DAISY 
AIR RIFLE 


Every American En ag 

have i. G sl ae an, gag mar 
t- 

doagun, cudtos 





ing rifle, and shoots just as accurately, the boys can 

play with it without danger to themselves or others. 

Boys, go to sporting or hardware 
dealer and see these Daisy models. sure you ask for 
the Daisy, or you will not get the best air rifle made. 
The Daisy Special, 1000-shot repeater, the finest air 

rifle made, finished in gun blue. ° $2.50 
1000-shot Daisy Automatic Magazine Rifle, $2.00 
Other Daisy Models . . 


The Little Daisy, the new pop-gun 
for children . ° ° . . 





25c. 


If your dealer does not handle the Daisy line, 
we will send any model, prepaid to any part 
of the U.S., on receipt of price. 


Send for our free book 
the “Diary of a Daisy Boy,” containing com- 
plete rules of drill, hints on marksmanship and 
directions how to join the new National Boys’ 
Drill Corps, ‘‘The Daisy Cadets.” 


Daisy Manufacturing Co. 
Offices and Factory, 288 Union Street 
PLYMOUTH, MICH. 








Attachments 


Do you get all the help from your 
sewing machine that you might? Do 
you use the Attachments? The New 
Home Attachments are the finest, 
most te, most reliable that it is 
possible to procure. Like the New 
Home itself, they do their work to 
perfection. These Attachments are 
but another evidence of the genuine- 
ness of our whole proposition. 

The New Home Machine is built on 
honor by the finest of skilled work- 
men, men who have given their lives 
to this particular thing. The New 
Home possesses every improvement 
that improves, but avoids peculiarities 
that serve no real purpose. 

When you own a New Home and 
learn its value, you will not wonder 
that it was adopted last year by the 
City of Boston for use in sewing in- 
struction in the Boston Schools. 


The New Home literature is interest- 
ing, whether you need a machine or not. 
Send for it—free. 


NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Orange, 
































Rain! Rain!! Rain!!! 


All in vain! 


IF you lack snap and want ginger, 


use the old 


ZU 


established 


countersign 


ZU 


to the grocerman 


No one ever heard of a ZU ZU that wasnt crisp 


No! 


NATIONAL 


Never !! 
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BISCUIT COMPANY 
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(t HOW DORCHESTER. CAROLINA ‘WAS FOUNDED} D 


.M. Barnes. 


THE WALL OF THE OLD FORT. 


devout and hardy pilgrims, some three 

hundred in number, sailed out of Boston 
Bay, from Dorchester Port, in three small 
vessels, one of them the Friendship. They 
were bound on what seemed then a long voyage 
to the southward, many hundred miles down 
the Atlantic coast. Their destination was 
Charles Town, in the Province of Carolina, 
then a fine city of five thousand inhabitants. 

The winds were contrary and the waves high 
for much of the way, for it was winter weather, 
and they were more than two weeks making 
the journey. To add to their peril, a great 
storm arose, and they were driven a consider- 
able distance out to sea. 

The most of the pilgrims were members of 
the Congregational Church, and had with them 
one of their pastors, the Rev. Joseph Lord. 
The day after the storm abated being Friday, 
it was set apart for fasting and prayer, with 


QO: DECEMBER 5, 1695, a small band of 





thanksgiving to God for the preservation of their 





TOWER OF OLD DORCHESTER CHURCH. 


lives. Services were held all day long aboard 
the two vessels which kept closest together. 

All this we learn from the diary of Elder 
William Pratt, a most devout member of the 
company of pilgrims, whose faith and courage 
helped greatly in the conquest of the wilderness 
and the spread of the gospel among the Indians. 
The elder remained in the colony through its 
hardest days, but returned to Boston in 1712, 
and died there the next year. His tombstone, 
in the old cemetery at Easton, Massachusetts, 
bears this quaint inscription : 

HERE LIES THE BODY OF 
ELDER WILLIAM PRATT, 
AGE 54, 

DIED IN THE YEA 1713, 
IANVARY THE 13. 

On a crisp December morning the company 
of Dorchester pilgrims sailed into Charles Town 
Harbor, the Friendship, on which was Elder 
William Pratt, leading. He tells us that as 
the Friendship rounded the point into the 
great bay, she fired a salute of three guns in 





compliment to the citizens of Charles Town. 
Greatly to the surprise of the pilgrims, this 
salute was answered by one of nine guns from | 
the various fortifications. Elder Pratt adds this | 
was ‘‘more than the usial.’’ 

But the pilgrims were expected. The news 
had gone ahead, and when the ships reached 
the wharves, a concourse of citizens was there 
to welcome them. In the crowd were many 
Indians, in feathers and glittering beads. 

The pilgrims were not only welcomed at the 
wharves, but homes were thrown open to them, 
the best in Charles Town. But it was not their 
intention to remain there. They had come to | 
Carolina with a twofold purpose ; to find a home 
in the wilderness and to spread the gospel 
among the Indians. While in Charles Town 
Rev. Joseph Lord, when warned of the perils | 
that would await them in the wilderness remote 
from the city, replied : 

“‘We seek not our own benefit, but theirs [the 
Savages]. If peril befalls, then God will pre- | 
serve us, if it is His will the work should go) 
on,” 

The place selected by the yileshus for their 
new home is on the Ashley River, about 
twenty miles above Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, but more than thirty miles as the river 
runs. It was then an unbroken wilderness, 
its only inhabitants wild animals and still more 
dangerous Indians. There were no white set- 
tlements within twenty miles, the nearest being 
at Charles Town, as Charleston was then 





|the rest of the building is now but a heap of 
| erumbling ruins. 


| divine, among them the great Whitefield. 


called. To this new home they gave the name 
of the old Dorchester, and such it remained 
through the sixty years it was inhabited by 
these hardy New England pilgrims and their 
descendants. 

At the time that the people from Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, settled Dorchester, South Caro- 
lina, the Indians throughout Carolina were in 
a state of considerable unrest. Two or three 
tribes had openly declared war. Despite this 
fact, however, the Indians of the neighborhood 
received the Dorchester colony with the friend- 
liest advances. The Cacique of Stono, head 
chief of the Kiawhas, called upon them in 
great state. He came heralded by a company 
of drummers and color-bearers, with the royal 
standard—a great banner constructed of the 
brilliant plumage of birds on a groundwork of 
red cloth. Round the edges was a deep border 
of vivid red. When the Indians went into 
battle, this was left uncovered. If their errand 
was one of peace, this deep crimson border 
was hidden by a fringe of the white 
feathers of the crane. 

On this occasion the standard bore 
not only the white fringe of peace, but 
also at its top a stuffed pigeon, snow- 
white, and in its bill a sprig of cedar. 
A great feast was spread under the noble 
oaks on the bank of the river, for the 
Indians had brought gifts of bear’s meat, 
hominy and yams. At the conclusion of 
the feast a church service was held, the 
first to which many of the Indians had 
ever listened. 

For days and weeks thereafter the 
sound of the ax, the clang of the hoe and 
the tap of the hammer rang through the 
forest. Soon the great tangle of sassa- 
fras, wild myrtle and gall-berry bushes 
had disappeared, and under the stretch 
of giant oaks, with the forests of tall 
green pines shutting it in on three sides 
and the river on the fourth, the new 
Dorchester was built. 

One of the first steps of the colonists 
was to erect a fort as a protection against 
the raids of treacherous Indians and of 
the equally treacherous Spaniard to the south. 
The fort was constructed of coquina, a com- 
pound of beaten shells, sand and water, an 
almost indestructible material when properly 
mixed and hardened. Although built more than 
two hundred years ago, the walls of the fort are 
still standing and in a fine state of preservation. 
Only one portion of a corner has fallen away, 
and that was dislodged by the great earthquake 
of 1886, that wrought destruction in Charleston. 

The new Dorchester grew rapidly; other 
pilgrims came from Massachusetts and from 
elsewhere in New England. At the end of 
fifty years the town recorded a population of 
nearly two thousand. Comfortable dwellings 
and public buildings had been erected. 

The first church erected was, of course, one 
for those of the Congregational faith. It was 
known as the Old White Meeting-House, and 
was completed in 1700. For some reason, 
not now clear, this building was not placed 
within the town limits, but two miles away on 


‘the public road. The accepted belief now is | 


that it was done on account of certain families 
of the Congregational faith who had settled on 








surrounding plantations. Two of the walls cf | 
the Old White Meeting-House are yet standing ; 
Much of the havoc was | 
wrought by the Charleston earthquake. The 
Old White Meeting-House has rung with the 
eloquence of more than one noted Presbyterian 





The chureh building erected within the town 
was known as St. George’s. It was the house | 
of worship of the Church of England, and was 
an imposing structure. It was built in the form | 
of a cross, with Gothic windows and a tall, 
massive tower, in which there was a chime of 
bells brought from England, the first ever heard 
in the Carolina wilderness. The rest of the | 
church is in ruins, but the tower still stands. 

Sixty years after the founding of Dorchester, 
Carolina, by the New England pilgrims, the 
town was abandoned because of the unhealth- 
fulness of the situation and the sterile condition 
of the lands. Some of the inhabitants returned 
to their old homes in Massachusetts and else- 
where, but most of them set out on another 
pilgrimage, this time through the wilderness. 
They crossed the Savannah River, and settled 
in Liberty County, Georgia, where they built 
the famous old Midway Church, of which Dr. 
Abiel Holmes, the father of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, was pastor from 1785 to 1791. 











NEW BRUNSWICK: 


Send six cents in stamps for a beautifully illustrated 
48-page booklet and eight picture cards, descriptive 
of the summer resorts, canoeing, boating, fishing and 
e Fredericton 
Canada. | 


hunting attractions of this Province to 
Tourist Association, Box 367, Fredericton, N.B., 





Camp Winnecook | 


For Boys. Ideal lake location 
in forest, Unity, Me. 8th sea- 

son; athletics; trips; tutoring | 
for exams. Send for unusual 
illustrated booklet. H.L. Rand, 
State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 














Water System for 
Country Homes. 


Hydro-Pneumatic tank 
in cellar away from frost 
and dust. Compressed air 
pressure forces water 
throughout your house 
and over the house if 
necessary. For further 
details see our lar. per ad. 
in Comennee, ay 19. 

Send for Book C. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY, 
62 (North) Washington Street, Boston. 




















WHITE AND NATURAL 


PURE LINENS 


FOR WAISTS, DRESSES AND 
SUITS AND GENERAL USE 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


Fine, medium and coarse weaves in P — White 
Pure Linens at 39c., 49c. and 59c. y 
"% AND 4% LESS THAN REGULAR. PRICES. 
Natural or Tan Pure Linens, fine and coarse weave, 
9c., 29e¢ yard; samples sent on request. 
The Linen edn M. 0. Carroll, Worcester, Mass. 











For Special Purposes 


The Blaisdell 


PAPER PENCIL 


fills a heretofore unmet need. No. 163 
is the only marking pencil especially 
for china decorators, glass and crock- 
ery merchants, etc. To sharpen, 
nick the paper and pull. 


Any Two Pencils Sent Postpaid 


Two best quality pencils, lead, color- 
ed crayon or special (crockery, photo, 
metal, etc.,) mailed on receipt of ten 
cents. State for purpose used or color. 

THE BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO., 
4413 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Toothache Gum 


Stops toothache instantly—as soon as you 
apply it. 


Stays where you put it and does 

not spread in the mouth. Stops decay. 
There are imitations. Don’t take them. See 

that you get nt’s Toothache Gum, at all 

druggists or by mail, 16 cents. Dent’s Corn 

Gum, cures corns and bunions, 16 cents. 

C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 








D&M Official Les ee Ball 


Given for one new 
subscription and 25 
cents extra, postage 
and pac king inclu- 
ded. Price of Ball 
$1.25, post-paid. 

This D & M Ball is 
guaranteed to conform 
to the specifications of 
the National and Amer- 
ican Leagues. 


D & M Collegiate League Ball 


subse ription, 
Ball 75 cents, 





Given for one new 
post-paid. Price of 
post-paid. 

This Ball is made with the same care and 
workmanship that are employed inthe man- 
ufacture of the League Balls. Made of all- 
wool yarn with one ounce of the best Para 
rubber in center, genuine horsehide cover, 
regulation size and weight, and is exactly in 
accordance with the National and American 


















League requirements, Each Ball is put in 
a separate box and sealed. Warranted to 
last a full game. 


D&M Junior League Ball 


Three Balls given for one new pab- 

seription: postage included. ric 
30 cents, post-paid. 

Slightly under regular size, horsehide 
cover and very lively. © arefully made and 
a perfect boys’ size Ball. Put in separate 
boxes and sealed. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 








painted every year 

or two is a constant 

care. Suppose you should 

ie neglect to — yours in 

time. The chances are that 

when you did remember, (which 

would probably be when you dis- 

covered it leaking) it would be 

too late to paint or patch. You 
would need a new roof. 

Now you can avoid all this 
bother and expense by buying 
Amatite, which needs no painting 
or coating of any kind. 

We will send you a sample free. 
Write for it to-day and settle the 
question for yourself. It will 


A roofing that has to be 








ROOFING 


Saves Labor and Money 


wil cost you a postal card and 
will save you many dollars in the 


cathe comes in convenient 
rolls ready to be laid on the roof. 
Anyone can do the job. Liquid 
cement to seal the laps and large 
headed nails are \ free in 
center of each roll 


We wish you oe as much 
about Amatite as we do; you’d 
buy it every time. It’s the kind 
of ready roofing that makes sat- 
isfied customers. 


Send to-day for a free sample 
to nearest office. That tells the 
story. 


Other Barrett Specialties 





Carbonol 


The Coal Tar Disinfectant. Heals, 
cleans, disinfects, purifies. Destroys all 
bad odors. Makes the air pure and health- 
ful. 


Every householder needs Carbonol to | 


disinfect drains, clean sinks and to make 


germ-free and odorless garbage pails and | 


all noxious places about the house, barn, 
kennel and poultry house. 

Invaluable in the sick-room. Has all 
the good properties of carbolic acid but is 
non-poisonous. 

Sold by all leading druggists, 10c., 
25c., 50c. and 75c. a bottle. Sample free. 


Creo-Carbolin Wood Preservative 


Lumber is growing more expensive 


yearly and the visible supply will last but | 
vernment in a series 


forty years. The 
of bulletins urges the use of a wood pre- 
servative. 

In Creo-Carbolin we offer an exception- 
ally economical and effective article. It 
will practically double the life of all timber 
to which it is applied. The price is low— 
the treatment very simple. 

Illustrated booklet on request. 


s 4 Lice Destroyer 
Creonoid and Cow Spray 
The greatest known insect enemy. As 
necessary as pure food for your stock to 
protect them from insect torment. 
Increases your milk and egg supply by 
taking the worry from your animals. Pre- 


vents the spread of disease by exterminat- 
ing the germ-carriers. 

Easy and agreeable to use. Send for 
booklet. 


Barrett’s Shingle Stains 


These Creosote Stains combine in the 
highest degree beautiful soft colorings 


| with great wood preserving qualities. 


| ical than paint. 


More artistic as well as more econom- 
Will double the life of 
your shingles at slight expense. Send for 
Color Card. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


Different from ordinary paint in its 


| composition because it contains carbon— 


hence much better. 

Use it wherever you can. 
else so low in price and so lasting for use 
on furnaces, farm machinery, screens, etc. 
Comes in a rich, lustrous, elastic black. 

Insist on getting it. At all dealers, 


Nothing 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 
Minneapolis Pittsburg 


Philadelphia 
New Orleans 


St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
Kansas City London, Eng. 
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—~TrLOUR’ ~~ 


The standard has been raised for the miller and the 
cook by the new food values and economy of this flour. 
“Better than the Best” is not an idle phrase. Your best 
yet in bread will be bettered by DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR. Ifa bag of it used does not convince you, your 
grocer will refund the price. That’s Our Guarantee. 


ALL DEALERS CAN SUPPLY YOU. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Barrels. 
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